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INCONSISTENT STAND ON 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 


The Fear of Excessive Loss and Engen- 
dering of Moral Hazard 
Analyzed 








AXIOMS IN THIS’ BUSINESS 





Use and Occupancy Loss Percentage 
Decreases as Extent of Fire 
Grows 





The two reasons usually given by the 
insurance companies which do not write 
use and occupancy are: 
sive loss or of engendering moral hazard. 
Those companies which decline on the 
latter ground frequently write the build- 
ing or the contents yet rarely make it 
a practice to inquire whether use and 
occupancy is being carried thereon by 
other companies. It seems obvious that 
if it is carried then the moral hazard, if 
any, will just as vitally affect any other 
insurance as the use and occupancy. On 
this ground, therefore, there does not 
appear any good reason why a company 
should not be willing to carry use and 
occupancy insurance providing it is wili- 
ing to write the risk at all; i. e., unless 
the rates are not commensurate. 

Is Loss Excessive 

The other feature spoken of, i. e., ex- 
cessive loss, provides a somewhat differ- 
ent problem. Just at the present time, 
when industrial conditions are so upset, 
there are some machines and some ma- 
terials that are difficult to replace within 
the normal time and this may lead to 
a loss greater than would ordinarily be 
anticipated. Buildings too would take 
longer to replace, and this is likely to 
become more serious if the Federal Gov- 
ernment should decide to require that 
no building can be erected without a 
special permit. Notwithstanding these 
conditions, which in themselves con- 
stitute one of the reasons for the activ- 
ity in the sale of this form of indemnity, 
it still remains true that in a bad fire 
the use and occupancy insurance will 
usually fare better than the general 
form. It is a fairly good axiom that 
in small fires use and occupancy policies 
pay their greatest percentage of loss in 
cemparison with ordinary insurance, 
and that this percentage decreases as the 
extent of the fire grows. In cases of 
total destruction where ordinary insur- 
ance pays a total loss, the use and oc- 
cupancy will frequently escape with a 
substantial salvage and this feature 


(Continued on page 12) 























Fear of exces- . 





Conflagration Proof 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





ELBRIDGE G. 


NEW YORK 


SNOW, President 


Equal Protection for ALL Policyholders. 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, 


Commissions, 


Explosion, 


Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 





























North British 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 
1866 


Insurance Co. 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets 


with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 


by entire fire assets of the company which 


are many times 





larger. 

















SPRINGFIEL 


iene 





Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000. 90 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
transacted business solely under its own corporate 


name, without annexes, underwriting a 


ncies or 


subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 


is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided 
sentative of an undivided and independent company 


“The Il 


SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 


fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 





PAYS ITS RUSSIAN 
CLAIMS IN ROUBLES 


Money Fluctuation Values No Cause 
for Worry, Says New York Life’s 
Manager 








CORSE BACK FROM EUROPE 





Company’s Russian Investments in 
Railroad Securities—Had Exciting 
Adventures on Journey 





After many exciting experiences, 
Frederick M. Corse, manager of the 
New York Life for Russia, returned to 
this country on Sunday and is now at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt. Mr. and Mrs. 
Corse remained in Petrograd until the 
end of February when they were com- 
pelled to flee, along with other Amer- 
icans. They had little difficulty in 
leaving Russia, but Finland was an- 
other story. It took them a month to 
cross that country. Red and White 
Guards were fighting everywhere, and 
probably Mr. and Mrs. Corse and their 
party would have been there yet, but 
they managed to get the contenders to 
declare a seven hour truce which was 
sufficient for them to break through. 

Lived in Russia for Fifteen Years 

Mr. Corse lived in Russia for about 
fifteen years and is acquainted with all 
the principal figures who have been 
making history in that tragic country. 
When he went to Russia he was the 
representative of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company, but he has been the 
manager of the New York Life there 
for some years. 

To a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter who saw Mr. Corse at the 
office of Second Vice-President Walker 
Buckner, who formerly resided in 
Paris, Mr. Corse said that conditions in 
Russia are so chaotic that insurance 
companies are merely beating time. 
The New York Life quit writing new 
business there some months ago. 

Investments Safe 

Despite the class war being waged 
by the Bolsheviki Mr. Corse does not 
think that the assets of American com- 
panies in Russia are wiped away. He 
said that the New York Life's invest- 
ments in Russia—the cash value of pol- 
icles—are for the most part in railroad 
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securities. When the war broke out 
these reserves amounted to about ‘$30,- 
000,000. 

“The railroads -are 
said. “The country cannot get along 
without railroads, and some day there 
must be a stable government in Russia. 
When that time comes it will be found 
that the assets are intact.” 

How Claims Are Paid 

In view of the fact that there is a 
turmoil in banking conditions and 
checks for small amounts only are 
legal, Mr. Corse was asked to tell 
something about the payments of pre- 
miums on existing policies and the pay- 
ments of death claims. He said that 
when a check is received for premium 
it is credited, as everything possible is 
being done to protect the policyholders, 
but explanatory notations are made on 
the back of the check, so that if the 
check ig good or will some day become 
valid the policy will not lapse. In case 
o! claims the beneficiary is told to come 
to Petrograd, or Moscow, as the case 
may be, and there receive the pay- 
ment. 

“The depreciation of the rouble has 


no effect upon the resources of the 
Company,” said Mr. Corse, “for the 
reason: that the policies say that in 


case of death the payment shall be in 
roubles. Therefore, the fluctuation of 
the rouble is immaterial from the Com 
pany standpoint.” 

Mr. Corse tells an interesting story 
showing the unsettled condition of fi- 
nance. When the government decided 
to repudiate its financial obligations he 
called at the office of the manager of 
the state bank. He waited for hours 
in line and finally reached that gentle 
man who knew little about finance and 
nothing about insurance. 

Calling Upon a Government Official 

Asking the manager about the order 
repudiating the state’s indebtedness 
the life insurance man was informed 
that the order was authentic and meant 
just what it said. 

“Well, how about our obligations to 
citizens of Russia,” inquired Mr. Corse. 

“Well, that’s up to you,” was the 
reply. 

Conditions in Petrograd 

When Mr. Corse reached Sweden en 
route to America he was requested by 
the American Minister, Mr. Morris, to 
give a statement outlining his view of 
conditions in Russia. It was recog- 
nized that Mr. Corse, not having a 
political standing but being a clear- 
sighted and successful business man, 
would be able to give a valuable non- 
partisan analysis of conditions. In this 
statement Mr. Corse said in part: 

“We left Petrograd because of those 
intolerable conditions of which I have 


spoken. Murder, particularly at night, 
was so common that citizens of the 
peaceful element who valued their 


skins were only too glad to spend their 
evenings at home. Business was abso- 
lutely dead. Nothing could be done. 
“The larger and better homes of the 
well to do were seized by the Bolshe- 
viki and occupants under these orders 
of seizure were designated. Confisca- 
tion was the rule, not the exception. 
So, you see, there were many who 
found it difficult or impossible to stay 
at home, even though minded to do so. 
“No, we were not molested. My wife 
and I lived in a large house owned by 
one of the insurance companies and it 
escaped the general seizure. Repeated 
threats to seize it had something to do 
with our leaving Petrograd, however. 
Events From March, 1917 


“The revolutionary government which 
supplanted czardom in March, 1917, 
was apparently never understood out- 
side of Russia. The world was dis- 
posed to believe that because a body 
oi conservative men well known abroad 
teok over the various ministerial port- 
folios a stable Government was as- 
sured. 


still there,” he _ 


“The cardinal fact, however, remains 
that from the start not a vestige of 
power was ever lodged in the various 
governments headed by Kerensky, who 
was the dramatic personality in Rus- 
sia from the date of the revolution to 
the final assumption of authority by the 
Bolsheviki on November 7, 1917. The 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Deputies assumed and maintained all 
authority from the first day of the revo- 
lution, but did not assume the responsi- 
bility of government, or rather mis- 
government, until November 7, 1917. 

“The Deputies during the early period 
of their supremacy occupied themselves 
with the disorganization and disruption 
of the army. By June 8, 1917, at least 
2,000,000 soldiers had deserted the 
ranks and were wandering aimlessly 
about thecountry, looting, pilfaging, 
committing atrocities. 

“At the present time practically the 
whole Russian army has, of its own in- 
itiative, demobilized and, if the country 
could voice the horrors ‘of the present 
condition, the world would hear one of 
the most harrowing recitals of human 
suffering ever recorded. 

“Having demobilized the army, the 
Deputies proceeded systematically to 
lay the foundation of a social revolu- 
tion. Class hatred is now the domi- 
nant note in Russia. Banks and credit 
institutions have been nationalized, that 
is merged into the State Bank. Indus- 
trial plants have been taken under the 
control and management of the labor- 
ers, the owners thereof being deprived 
of their property rights without com- 
pensation. 

“All equities represented by stocks or 
bonds in ‘credit institutions or indus- 
trial plants are cancelled. Factories, 
mines, etc., under labor control and 
management are rapidly approaching 
collapse. Values in these properties 
have been so persistently destroyed 
that the stocks of private banks, whose 
value wag chiefly represented by hold- 


ings and control of industrials, have pbe- 
come practically worthless. 

Private Banks Bankrupt . 

private banks of Russia are 
bankrupt. The State Bank, into which 
the private banks have been merged, 
honors its own checks only for paying 
the excessive wages of labor. The or- 
dinary depositor can realize on checks 
drawn up to a limited amount by pay- 
ing a commission, or blackmail, to some 
banking official of 5 to 20 per cent. of 


“The 


the amount drawn. 
“Wholesale confiscation of private 
property, real and movable, is prac- 


ticed at the present time. Life is safe 
nowhere in the country. When I left 
Petrograd the intelligent and property 
classes were openly soliciting Germany 
to come and establish order. The prox- 
imity of German troops in the town 
was far less disquieting than the grow- 
ing anarchy within. 

“There is everywhere in 
great labor upheaval. The 
wage and minimum work is the order 
o? the day. The destruction of capital 
is going on at such a rate under Bol- 
shevik management that if it continues 
during the current year, not only will 
the State be bankrupt but years, per- 
haps a decade, must elapse before the 
country can repair the damage done. 

“It is apparent that Germany con- 
templates complete political and busi- 
ness domination in the whole country. 
The investments of her subjects she 
has protected in the peace treaty with 
the Bolsheviki, but. should her con- 
templated domination of the country be 
realized, Germany will see to it that 
all Allied investments and _ interests 
are cancelled. 

“Siberia is still a free field for opera- 
tions. Control of it by the Allies might 
eventually compensate them for their 
losses in European Russia. After a 
residence in Russia of sixteen years I 
am compelled to agree with many Rus- 
sians of light and learning whose opin- 
ion I was formerly disposed to discount, 


Russia a 
maximum 











The Fieldmen of 


The Guardian Life 


Insurance Company 


of America 


in March, 1918, the first month under the Company’s 
new name, produced new business amounting to 


$4,820,210.00 


$460,000.00 in excess of the largest amount ever 
written in any other month since the Company was 
organized in 1860. 


The new business paid for in 1917 amounted to $24,- 
816,657.00 and exceeded by $3,751,129.00, the best 
previous year in the Company’s history. 








Guarantee & Dividend Fund 
..e+++- 169,043,316.00 


Insurance in Force.. 


$54,664,135.11 
5,880,822.73 
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For a Direct Agency Connection with 


A, GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 





address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
: _ 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 














that the preservation of the 
national integrity of the country and 
the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment within will be effected and main- 


that is, 


foreign interven- 
foreign police 


through 
permanent 


tained only 
tion and a 
control.” 


TO STOP WAR RISK FRAUD 
Text of Sims Bill—Protection Against 
Creditors of Soldiers 
and Sailors 
Washington, D. C.—Several, amend- 
ments to the war risk insurance law 
designed further to protect the Gov- 
ernment and the men in the military 
service, are included in a bill which 
has been introduced into Congress by 
Representative Sims of ‘Tennessee. 
The amendments are to be made at the 
request of the Treasury Department, 
as a result of. the first few months’ 
experience under the insurance law. 
The amendments provide for three 
new sections, to be known as sections 

27, 28 and 29, reading as follows: 

“Sec. 27. That whoever shall obtain 
or receive any money, check, allotment, 
family allowance, compensation, or in- 
surance under Articles II, III or IV of 
this Act, without being entitled there- 
to, with intent to defraud the United 
States or any person in the military 
or naval forces of the United States, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $2,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 

“Sec. 28. That the allotments and 
family allowances, compensation, and 
insurance payable under Articles II, III 
and IV, respectively, shall not be as- 
signable, shall not be subject to the 
claims of creditors of any person to 
whom an award is made under Articles 
II, IIL or IV, and shall be exempt from 
all taxation: Provided, That such allot- 
ments and family allowances, compen- 
sation and insurance shall be subject 
to any claims which the United States 
may have, under Articles II, III and IV, 
against the person on whose account 
the allotments and family allowances, 
compensation or insurance is payable. 

“Sec. 29. That the discharge or dis- 
missal of any person from the military 
ov naval forces on the ground that he 
is an enemy alien or a conscientious 
objector shall terminate any insurance 
granted on the life of such person un- 
der the provisions of Article IV, and 
shall bar all rights to any compensa- 
tion under Article III or any insurance 
under Article IV.” 

It is also provided that the law is 
to be known as the War Risk Insurance 
Act. 

The bill 
House Committee 
Foreign Commerce. 


has been referred to the 
on Interstate and 





David Parks Fackler of 
Fackler New York is a strong ad- 
on Life vocate of proper develop- 
Annuities ment of. annuity business 


and writes to the Phoenix 
Mutual Life as follows: 

“There are many thousands of cases 
where old people, owing to the in- 
creased cost of living, are scarcely able 
to exist on the scanty incomes from 
their savings when comfort might be 
obtained by purchasing annuities. Life 
insurance agents lose large sums in 
commissions yearly by not looking for 
these opportunities. An officer of a 
large life insurance company, in ad- 
dressing his agents, recently said: ‘Last 
year we received a very large sum in 
the purchasing of annuities which came 
to us directly because our agents had 
not been sufficiently wide awake to so- 
licit the applicants before they came to 
us, which would have yielded them 
many thousands of dollars in commis- 
sions.” 

“It should be remembered that an- 
nuities are not subject to the income 
tax until after the entire purchase price 
has been returned to the annuitant 
through the annuity payments.” 
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Liberty Insurance 
League Measure 


BILL IN 

Fund to Provide Means of Dealing in 

Credit, Mortgages and 
Insurance 


NEW CONGRESS 


Washington, D. C.—A general insur- 
ance league to facilitate the increase 
in farm production is provided for in 
a measure which has been introduced 
into the House of Representatives by 
Congressman Saunders, of Virginia. The 
organization would be known as the 
“Liberty Insurance League.” 

The bill provides for the appointment 
of three persons aS commissioners with 
power and authority to negotiate in a 
manner provided in the charter of the 
league, with any solvent and well-es- 
tablished life insurance company incor- 
porated under the laws of any State, 
with approved assets of not less than 
$300,000,000, for the purpose of inducing 
such company to accept the terms of 
the charter creating the Teague, and 
agree and bind itself to operate there- 
under and be governed solely by the 
terms and provisions thereof. 

Rural Credit Society 

Upon conclusion of negotiations with 
the insurance company and its accept- 
ance of the offer, the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall draw upon the Treasury of 
the United States for the sum of $10,- 
000,000, to be paid into the treasury of 
the league, and by it held in trust and 
invested for the use and benefit of a 
contemporary organization to be created 
by the bill and to be known as the “Ru- 
ra! Credit Society.” The purpose of the 
fund, and of the two organizations is 
to provide a means of dealing in credit 
and _ credit-and-mortgage instruments 
and insurance of every nature. 

The charter of the Liberty Insurance 
League will provide for the sale of in- 
demnity against any and every contin- 
gency, the negotiation of re-insurance 
of risks and companies receiving and 
executing trusts, making endowments, 
granting, purchasing and disposing of 
annuities and property, ete., operating 
through managers and agents in the 
various States. 

Old-Age Pension Fund 

The league is to have and maintain 
a separate department for each class of 
business done by it, and each depart- 
ment is to be designated by some appro- 
priate word or words as, for example, 
“life department” to designate the de- 
partment through which it transacts 
the business of selling indemnity, en- 
dowments and annuities, “live stock de- 
partment,” “fire department,” ete. 

The league shall segregate the assets, 
capital, surplus, funds and receipts of 
each department and they shall .not be 
liable for the debts, obligations or de- 
faults of any other department, except 
that the guaranty fund shall become a 
common fund for all departments, and 
that 25 per cent. of an old-age pension 
fund, which is provided for, shall be- 
come a common fund for the protection 
of the league when the guaranty fund 
becomes exhausted. 

Each department is to have a capital 
stock of $100,006 to be fully paid in cash 
before it begins business. The stock 
of each department is to be divided into 
1,000 shares of $100 each, and stockhold- 
ers shall be paid a dividend, if earned, 
of seven per cent. per annum, to be 
cumulative and paid semi-annually. The 
stock is to be non-assessable. The stock 
is to be retired at the end of ten years 
from the sinking fund of the depart- 
Ment, but not until such retirement 
will not bring the sinking fund below 
$1,000,000. 

“yforvred to Committee on Banking and 

Currency 
‘The life of the league is to be 50 


years, but Congress retains the power 
of amending its charter decennially af- 
ter the twentieth year. 

Two old-age pension funds are provid- 
ed for, a special one and a general one. 
The special one is for the sole use and 
benefit of the members designated by 
the board of directors, and the general 
one is for each person who has insur- 
ance in the league, under certain con- 
ditions. 

The bill has been referred to the com- 
mittee on banking and currency. 


FRATERNAL STATISTICS 


Issued 931,516 Certificates Last Year; 
Compared to 1,087,508 
Year Before 


The Consolidated Chart, issued by 
the “Fraternal Monitor,” of Rochester, 
N. Y., shows that fraternal societies had 
$9,634,662,126 in force at the end of 
1917; and assessment associations had 
$330,090,679 in force. 

At the end of 1917 the fraternals had 
in force 8,639,898 certificates. The as 
sets of the fraternals at the end of last 
year were $344,619,330; their 1! .bilities, 
$84,116,631. ‘The fraternals issued 931,- 
516 certificates during the year; the in- 
surance companies, 2,057,170. 

In 1916 the fraternals issued 1,087,508 
certificates. Their amount of insur- 
ance in force at the end of 1916 was 
$9,601,722. Their assets at the end of 
1916 were $313,779,33 
GUM KING BUYS GROUP POLICY 

John A. Morrison has written a group 
life policy on the employes of the 
Wrigley Gum Company and the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company. Mr. Morrison 
is general agent for the Aetna Life, 
specializing in group insurance, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 








Building and Loan 
Insurance Scheme 


OPERATED FROM CINCINNATI 





Co-operative Insurance Agency Handles 
Proposition—Missouri State 
Life Policies 


The Eastern Underwriter in a recent 
issue printed an interesting address on 
life insurance in connection with build- 
ing and loan associations, 
H. F. Cellarius, of Cincinnati, before 
the Savings and Loan Association 
League of Indiana, in which Mr. Cel- 
larius described a scheme of insurance 
now provided for building and loan as- 
sociation members. Mr. 
seribed this scheme as 
minishing term policy, divested of all 
investment features, amd which gives 
the borrower the ‘needed protection at 
the lowest possible cost for such insur- 
ance only as is actually required to pay 
off the mortgage debt during the period 
of the loan. The policy automatically 
decreases in amount monthly as the pay- 
ments are made on the 


delivered by 


Cellarius de- 
“in effect a di- 


loan,” 
Contract of Missouri State Life 
This paper has been asked as to tha 
name of the company writing the policy. 
Mr. Cellarius writes The 
derwriter as follows: 


Kastern Un- 


“The agency company handling the 
building association insurance proposi- 
tion is the Co-Operative Insurance Agen- 
cy Co. of Cincinnati, of which Herman 
Brockman is secretary. The policies 
themselves are written by the Missouri 
State Life.” 








Prudential 


Group 
Policies Sell 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 





FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Because of absolute protection, low 
premiums, annual dividends, grace 
period, disability provisions, termina- 
tion refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for employees, 
privilege of naming beneficiary, good 
commissions, and the Company's 

great experience in dealing with 
millions of workers in forty years 


Send for Particulars of Policy 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Guardian’s Limits 
Under Age 32 


GOVERNMENT CLASSES 





FOLLOW 





Maximum Limit $25,000—Position of 
Company Relative to War Clauses 
and Permits 





The Guardian Life has decided to ac- 
cept an amount of insurance (existing 
and new insurance taken together) up 
to and including $25,000—for all ages 
under 32. Two war clauses have been 
adopted. Clause I limits the amount 
payable in case of death the first year 
as a result of military or naval service 
to one-tenth of the face amount of the 
policy, and in case of death the second 
year, to.one-fifth of the face amount of 
the policy; .thereafter the full amount 
would become payable. Clause II limits 
the amount payable to the premiums 
paid in case of death within five years 
from date of issue as a result of mill- 
tary or naval service. 

The Company explains that for the 
purpose of the selective draft service 
the Government has placed men within 


the draft ages in five classes. Class I 
contains, generally speaking, those 
without dependents; Class II, married 


men with families partially dependent 
upon them and also skilled farm and 
industrial laborers in essential indus 
tries; Classes III, IV and V, those with 
wife, children or other relatives in vari- 
ous degrees of dependency and those 
engaged in an occupation necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

Applicants in the above classes (ex- 
cept those ineligible for insurance and 
those limited in amounts by the rules 
of the Company) will be considered for 
the following amounts (existing and 
new insurance taken together) with 
War Clause I, and for such further 
amounts with War Clause II, as will 
make the total insurance (existing and 


new insurance taken together) not 
greater than $25,000. 
tat ae ee ey ee $5,000 
“ Me padiewstewewies 7,500 
me 7s) Badeaneceseonwe 10,000 
we seukecaveuswaee 15,000 
x W oseednecelesean 20,000 


Applicants under age 21 will be con- 
sidered as belonging to Class L 

This change will in no way affect the 
issue of war service permits to such 
persons for amounts not to exceed §2,- 
000 inclusive of any previous insur- 
ance. 

Members of the National Guard, of 
any military or naval organization, or 
persons in the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States or intending 
to join such organization or to enlist 
in such service voluntarily, will as here- 
tofore be considered for an amount not 
tu exceed $2,000. 


W. H. STANLEY’S NEW BOOK 

It’s Called “Safeguarding the 

—For Mutual Benefit 
Agents Only 


Future” 


William H. Stanley, of Buffalo, who 
represents the Mutual Benefit Life, has 
written a book entitled “Safeguarding 
the Future.” It is a@ remarkably good 
piece of work and its circulation is be- 
ing confined to agents of the Mutual 
Benefit Life. 

At the present time Mr. Stanley is 
doing a great deal of speaking for the 
Liberty Loan. These talks have in- 
cluded four shop meetings a day and a 
country meeting at night. 

Edward H. Young has been appointed 
manager of the ordinary department of 
the Public Savings Insurance Company 
of Indianapolis. 
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The Standard Oil’s Group Policy 


One Important Provision Permits Employe to Retain Policy 
After Leaving Company 
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The Eastern Underwriter prints on 
this page a facsimile of the first page 
of an Equitable Life Assurance Society’s 
group insurance policy issued to an em- 
ploye of the Standard Oil Company. As 


HEREBY CERTIFIES THAT THE 


as important. One of the British labor 
authorities now in this country, P. W. 
Wilson, a former member of Parliament, 
went to see the thirty-nine year old 
president of the Standard Oil Company 


Ni 
Treurence Amount 
for 1918 


sJooo_ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(NEW JERSEY) 
(Hereinafter called the Employer) 
HAS CONTRACTED TO INSURE 


~Ry 


the life of 


Koc ~. 





with THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


for the amount set forth in the Insurance Register kept by the S 











will be recalled the Standard Oil’s group 
insurance contract will total at least 
$12,000,000. So far as this paper knows 
this is the first publication by an insur- 
ance newspaper of .a group insurance 
policy. 

The Standard Oil’s group contract is 
everywhere in economic circles regarded 








(W. C. Teagle) when he read of the is- 
suance of this insurance and there re- 
sulted a page interview with Mr. Teagle, 
written by Mr. Wilson and published 
by the New York “World.” 

During the course of this interview 
President Teagle called attention to the 
printed notice whereby Standard Oil 
men are informed that if they leave the 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 




















Company’s employment for any reason 
they can carry with them their policy 
and can themselves keep up the premi- 
ums if they so desire. 

“This means,” said the Standard Oil 
Co.’s president, “that without undergo- 
ing medical examination the man who 
leaves us may continue to be insured. 
You will thus see that the policy is not 
intended to be a device for compelling 
men to continue in our service. It is 
an unconditional gift or benefit.” Ad- 
ditional comments along the same line 
were published by the Standard Oil 
Company in the current issue of “The 
Lamp,” its own publication in which 
the Company said: 

“In the past it has been urged against 
corporations providing insurance for 
their employes, this seeming benefit 
was later used as a lever to hold men 
at employment for which they were in- 
adequately remunerated after they had 
passed the ordinarily insurable age. In 
most cases this criticism was idle, but 
the provision guaranteeing permanency 
of the insurance, contained in the policy 
now being issued to employes of our 
company, will undoubtedly give a great- 
er sense of satisfaction and security.” 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-eighth annual re- 
port shows insurance in 
force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of 
$12,556,816. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1917 $3,467,823, of which 
$731,696 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its 
insurance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,688,199 and 
the Assets are now $34,- 
542,304.08. 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





TRAVELERS MEN PROMOTED 

Wyckoff Wilson and Joseph R. Lacy 
have been chosen assistant secretaries 
in the accident department of the Trav- 
elers. Mr. Wilson engaged with the 
Travelers July 20, 1899 and was first 
employed in the actuarial department. 
In February, 1901, he was transferred 
to the accident department and in 1906 
was given title of underwriter with 
charge of the southern division, later 
given supervision of the western divi- 
sion. He was graduated from the Al- 
bany Academy in 1895 and from Yale in 
the class of 1899. Mr. Lacy entered the 
service in February, 1899, in the casu- 
alty actuarial department. Later he 
was given charge of the accident and 
health statistical division. In 1910 he 
was transferred to the accident depart- 
ment and placed in charge of the cler- 
ical work of the department and also 


given supervision of the underwriting 
of the Ohio district. 





























Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Says Agents Will Sell 
Billion in Bonds 





PRIDDY BACK FROM TRIP 
Induced Several Hundred to Join 
National Association of Life 


Underwriters 





Lawrence Priddy, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
who returned on Saturday from a trip 
through the South, during the first part 
of which he traveled with Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo, told a representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter that 
the work of life men in successfully 
selling Liberty bonds was one of the 
most noteworthy things that he saw. 
He estimates that in this drive life in- 
surance agents will sell a billion dol- 
lars worth of bonds and take 800,000 
subscriptions. 


Checks Accompany Applications 


Another interesting feature about Mr. 
Priddy’s trip was the number of men 
he induced to join the local associations. 
In asking men to join he told them not 
to hold up their hands, but to accom- 
pany an application with a check. 

The first stop made by Mr. Priddy 
was in Raleigh, N. C., where he address- 
ed the North Carolina Association in 
the Senate Chamber. Twenty-seven new 
applications were secured. At a ban- 
quet ninety persons attended. 

At Richmond, where he first joined 
Secretary McAdoo, there were 64 mem- 
bers and 65 non-members present. Twen- 
ty-five applications for membership re- 
sulted. At Columbia the local life un- 
derwriters’ association went in a body 
to the State legislature to hear Secre- 
tary McAdoo. A meeting of the South 
Carolina association was attended by 
sixty-two persons. 


At Jacksonville the meeting was at- 


tended by twenty-six members and 52 
non-members. Four left early and every 
one of the others joined the Jackson- 
ville association. 

In Atlanta only five applications for 
membership were received as that was 
the entire number of non-members at 
the banquet. 

Calls at Offices 

In Birmingham several prominent 
managers and general agents do not 
belong to the association. They were 
called upon in their offices by the Na- 
tional Association’s president. At a 
meeting later attended by seventy-five 
life insurance men the applications for 
membership were received. 

A bulls-eye was scored in Memphis, 
the dinner of the underwriters being at- 
tended by eleven non-members, each one 
of whom joined. 

In Jackson, Miss., Mr. Priddy had a 
conference with the State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance with reference to the 
insurance laws of the State. At the ban- 
quet Vice-President Kavanagh, of the 
Metropolitan, made a talk in the inter- 
est of the W. S. S., of which he is in 
charge .of field organization. 

A life organization was formed in 
Shreveport, which has not been a good 
life association town. 

There wasn’t much time in Texar- 
kana, Ark., but Mr. Priddy was met at 
the train by the officers of the local 
association, a luncheon had been pre- 
pared at a hotel near the station and 
Mr. Priddy spent an hour altogether in 
the town. 

Two Days in St. Louis 

After a visit to Little Rock Mr. Prid- 

dy went to St. Louis, where he spent 


the day in consultation with officers 
of the St. Louis Association and in 
calling upon managers and general 


agents. The meeting was attended by 
152 persons, forty-eight non-members, 
thirty joining the association. On the 
second day in St. Louis Mr. Priddy at- 
tended a New York Life convention at 











WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company's Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it > that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of 
the Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be pajd. 

IRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disabiljty Endorsement FURTHER 
guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Com- 
pany will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, 
ut not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate 
of $25 PER WEEK throughout the ported of disability, Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

“—— wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgja, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 











United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, Uniced Life Building 


Concord, New Hampshire 








STATE LIFE OF IOWA 


T. F. Wallace and Roy Beery Selling 
Stock and Gathering Agency 
Force 


Organization of the State Life of 
Iowa, Des Moines, is progressing. J. P. 
O’Mally has been elected president. He 
is also president of the American Trust 


which Vice-President Buckner made a 
statement advising company representa- 
tives to lend their support to the Na- 
tional Association movement. 

A 100 per cent. record was made in 
Peoria, where, of 33 non-members who 
heard Mr. Priddy talk, all came through 
with applications. Indianapolis was the 
last stop. There fifty-seven members 
joined the association. 

Mr. Priddy is to take a trip through 
the West and Northwest soon. 


& Savings Bank. The majority of the 
stockholders of the Company are bankers. 
Agency development is going on simul- 
taneously with the sale of stock, which 
is being placed at $150 a share. The 
authorized capital is $1,000,000. 

President O’Mally is interested in a 
large number of banks throughout Iowa. 
John A. Elliott, vice-president of the 
Company, is cashier of the Commercial 
Savings Bank of Des Moines and a di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Charles L. Snyder is secretary and coun- 
sel. John C. Kirby, the Company’s 
treasurer, is cashier of the American 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

The Company's financing is in the 
hands of T. F. Wallace and Roy Beery, 
who were active in organizing the Iowa 
Bonding & Casualty. They are selling 
the stock and building up an agency 
force, in both branches of which work 
they have had wide experience. 








co-operation 


$111,671.06 


CO-OPERATION 


Our effective plans of 


representatives (1) attract 
the best type of men to 
the business and (2) enable 
them to secure a substan- 
tial production during 
their training period. 


A group of thirty new 
representatives who con- 
tracted with us in 1916 
or early in 1917 reported 


miums during 1917. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 13 


with new 


in new pre- 

















Great Opportunities 
After the War 


SEEN BY ALBERT W. ATWOOD 





“Saturday Evening Post” Writer Does 
ot Expect Permanent U. 8. 
Insurance 





Writing in the “Saturday Evening 
Post” Albert W. Atwood, biographer of 


big business, looks optimistically on the 
lot. of the insurance agent after the war 
Also, he does not regard State insur- 
ee 0 ENS. He says: 

State insurance without 
canvassing has failed to iain deme 
play sean and State industrial in- 

ce has met the same , 
p won m fate in Massa 

“It does not seem to matter how 
cheaply insurance is offered, people sim- 
ply will not take it unless solicited 
This has been proved again in a most 
remarkable manner in the army, where 
a special soliciting drive by private life- 
insurance agents was necessary to get 
the soldiers in large numbers to take 
the exceedingly cheap Government in- 
surance. Policyholders in the insurance 
companies need not concern themselves 
over a possible after-the-war invasion of 
Government into the whole field. To 
meet with any success such an immense 
army of solicitors would be needed that 
the cost would probably equal that of 
the private companies, and if the Gov- 
ernment failed to make a success of it 
the obligations to company policyholders 
would have to be met out of taxes. Thus 
the subject has only a rather remote 
academic interest, 

New Fields for insurance 

“It is almost certain that great new 
fields for life insurance will open up in 
the reconstruction period after the war. 
Soldiers will have had their attention 
directed to its benefits, and women with 
full political rights and an enormously 
increased measure.of self-reliance and 
self-dependence will probably insure in 
far larger numbers than before. More- 
over, the war atmosphere of anxiety 
and heightened pressure has a consider- 
able effect in inducing men above mili- 
tary age to take out additional policies. 
It is doubtful if anything could possibly 
demonstrate the value of life insurance 
more strikingly than the mortality and 
misery resulting from the war because 
they come in so wholesale a fashion. 

“There was a very heavy increase in 
new life insurance business last year, 
despite the extraordinary demands 
upon people for money. It is thought 
probable there will be a further increase 
this year, though it may be somewhat 
reduced in volume. There was an enor- 
mous increase in Canada last year, and 
though new business fell off in England 
during the first few years of the war 
the decline is said to have stopped. In 
neither England nor Canada has there 
been any marked tendency toward sur- 
render or lapse of policies.” 





TIME FOR OPTIMISTS 





E. A. Woods Gives Reasons Why Busi- 
ness Must Go Ahead—Keep 
Up Morale 

The, morale of the country is neces- 
sary to win the war and the man dis- 
couraged by business conditions is no 
customer for life imsurance, says E. A. 
Woods. Spread this gospel founded up- 
on facts, It will help you sell life in- 
surance and sustain the country. 

It is good salesmanship and good 
business to encourage confidence of the 
commercial world generally in the pre 
valence of good commerce conditions 
throughout the coumtry. Of course, 
many businesses are dislocated, but the 
entire experience of England shows 
that as soon as the commercial world 
accustomed itself to the new war con- 
ditions, business as a whole not only 
did not suffer but increased. 
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Penn Mutual on 
Under Average Risks 


DISCUSS RATING UP SUBJECT 





Service is Rendered—Presents 
An Obstacle Growing Out of 

the War 

Some pertinent comments on “under- 
average” business are made by the Penn 
Mutual Life in the current issue of its 
“News Letter.” The comments follow: 

Just now an unusual degree of in- 
terest and activity is manifested in the 
management of several companies in 
the direction of maintaining normal 
growth. A company which has been 
gaining thirty or fifty or a hundred 
millions each year by way of addition 
to total insurance in force—thus broad- 
ening its base for at least a theoretical 
attainment of lower cost—finds itself 
confronted with an obstacle arising from 
the war. 

In peace times all between the ages 
of 18 and 65 (in some companies 16-70) 
in non-hazardous occupations are the 
objects of solicitude and solicitation by 
the irrepressible and convincing solici- 
tor. Following the declaration of war 
all of ages 21 to 31, inclusive, are being 
cared for by the Government,thus elim- 
inating approximately 5,000,000 from 
those approachable, and by so much re- 
stricting the opportunities of the field 
worker. There are some compensations, 
economically and spiritually, as for in- 
stance the greater need for larger lines 
of protection and the growth of a high- 
er appreciation of the duty of caring for 
the widow and orphan, but of these it 
is not intended to write. 

May Write Sub-standard 

Under the present stress several or- 
ganizations are considering the propri- 
ety of writing under-average, or s80- 
called substandard lines, being those 
persons having impairments of various 
natures and degrees which adversely af- 
fect longevity. A common method of 
obtaining compensation for the extra 
hazard as practised by quite a number 
of companies is by “rating-up,” which 
consists in adding to the actual age 
the number of years representative of 
the extent of the impairment and to 
charge a premium corresponding to the 
advanced age. In many cases two or 
three or four years suffice in the med- 
ical, actuarial and business judgment 
to establish a parity as between those 
thus insured and the standard risks of 
a company. Instances are of record 
where an applicant has been rated seven 
years beyond actual age, but they are 
rare, and where as much as an advance 
of ten years in rating seems required, 
the risk is not accepted. 

Ordinarily the rejections of companies 
approximate 10 to 12 per cent. of all 
applications submitted. It is pretty 
nearly established in those companies 
which have adopted the system of rat- 
ing up that about 50 per cent. of cases 
which under normal standards would 


Real 





be unacceptable are saved to the com- 
pany, and by their amounts augment 
the writings of the year. While the 
amounts thus apparently saved are con- 
siderable, deductions, however, must be 
made of those cases which are in the 
category of moral hazard, about the mor- 
tality associated with which little reli- 
able data is obtainable. 

In a company where rating-up does 
not obtain $14,000,000 of insurance was 
declined or postponed in 1917. A thor- 
ough review of these cases indicates that 
the application of the system would have 
saved at least $5,000,000. 

Manifestly the underlying question in 
mutual organizations particularly is the 
probable effect of the system. on the 
whole body of membership. Will it 
increase or decrease surplus, and thus 
favorably or unfavorably affect cost? 
Will it facilitate or retard the work of 
the field men? Will the reputation of a 
company improve or deteriorate? These 
are questions which naturally address 
themselves to those who have given 
the subject even superficial considera- 
tion. It is not possible to answer either 
question dogmatically, for all of them 
are being debated with an earnest desire 
to arrive at a body of fact which will 
sustain the different contentions. One 
wing earnestly contends that its in 
fluence will be helpful; the other side 
disputes this claim and avers that one 
demonstrable effect will be the classi- 
fication of large lines of business as un- 
der-average which ordinarily would be 
accepted as standard. One group con 
tends that the undertaking of the under- 
average service is a development of life 
insurance that will extend the service 
in keeping with the modern views of 
the proper relationship of life insurance 
companies to the public. This is just 
as vigorously and strenuously denied. 
There are those who contend, notwith- 
standing the very considerable number 
of companies engaged in this work, that 
those which now enter upon it will suf- 
fer in reputation, ete. 


System Believed Warranted 


It is undeniable that the pioneers in 
this work found in the early days a 
mortality rate in excess of that covered 
by the rating-up; but as the years passed 
and experience was had this undesirable 
effect was overcome by the application 
of more rigid methods of selection. It 
is not at all certain that any company 
would actually suffer by the introduction 
of the system any considerable loss 
through a series of years. One company 
the experience of which extended beyond 
ten years is firm in its belief that the 
adoption of the system was fully war- 
ranted by results. In the early stages 
the reputation, and some degree of real 
standing, may be adversely affected. For 
a while the writing of industrial insur- 
ance was regarded as a stigma upon 
certain companies by some of those who 
claimed superiority for others; but this 
stigma has long been effaced by the won- 
derful and highly useful service ren- 
dered. 





In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a corporate 
form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of employes. 





A flexible contract, known as the Convertible Policy, which can be 
converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life, 
or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the investor an income 
for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled: 


1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance 
—The Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income 
for life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the 
insurance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the 
amount if death is due to accident) without deduction on 
account of the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 
For Agency Openings Address 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 


Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 


My, 
e O 
SAN paces 
ONT-TEXS : 


We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President :: Beaumont, Texas 
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THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than the large army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the strength and prestige 
of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
agent’s morale and chance of success. 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created by farm loan investments, 
developing the 
Mel thereby contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 
The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
; meriting the appellation—the 
Great Policyholders’ Company. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jesse R. Clark, President. 


Country’s agricultural 


their beneficiaries, 


resources, 


The stronger the rear guard, the greater the 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war 
proof investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully 
selected cultivated farms, and U. S. Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium de- 
posits, the result of the Company’s superior earnings, 
favorable mortality, and economy of management. 


and 


of Cincinnati, 0. Allan Waters, Second Vice-President 
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Business Associations 


Help men to success. 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


Provident agents are associated with a business organi- 
zation whose reputation for integrity, fair dealing 
and financial security extends over half a century. 














Write for information 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 





INSURANCE COM 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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State Mutual Life above set forth, will not be issued with in Rhode Island $7°500 Csecvecccee esha 15 1 000 

et temporary term premium, nor will the Dusted cbs eo ee 25 2.500 


OF LIMITS 


READJUSTMENT 


Policies on the Draft Ages for Limited 
Amounts—President Wright’s 
Circular 





The State Mutual Life, of Worcester, 
Mass, has mailed the following letter 
to its field force: 

The maximum amounts, of insurance 
that may safely be written at various 
ages, under war conditions, has been 
given careful study by the management, 
and after due consideration a readjust- 
ment of the “limits of risk” was decided 
upon, so that hereafter applications for 
new insurance will be subject to the 
following schedule, which supersedes 
that sent out under date May 21, 1917: 

Men who were under age 31 on June 
5, 1917, married or single, $2,500, no 
term. 

Single Men 

31 (who were 31 or over on June 5, 
1917) to 40, $10,000, no term, 

41 and over, Company’s present rate 
book limit. 

Married Men 

31 who were 31 or over on June 5, 
1917) to 35, $20,000, no term. 

36 to 40, $30,000. 

41 and over, Company’s present rate 
book limit. 

Men at present engaged in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United 
States, or men who shall volunteer for, 
or who shall have been drafted into, 
such service, will be limited to $1,000, 
twenty-year endowment, subject to the 
extra premium charged by the Com- 
pany; except that men who have been 
regularly engaged, as an occupation, in 
the service of the army or navy for a 
period of six months (up to the time 
of proposed application for insurance) 
will not be considered for any amount. 

The limits above specified are in- 
clusive of the amount of insurance 
carried in the Company. 


total and permanent disability provi 
sion be granted. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President. 


The Company hag a special rider ap- 
plying in cases where a man wants 
more insurance than prescribed in 
these limits. In other words, wherever 
an applicant is willing to assume the 
war risk the Company will write him 
for its regular rate book limits, pro- 
vided he accepts it subject to the new 


form. The rider follows: 

Rider issued as a part of and at- 
tached to policy No. ........... on the 
Serre eer ee rr ee 


The provision on the first page here- 
of which refers to incontestability is 
amended to read as follows: 

This policy shall be incontestable 
after one year from the date of its is- 
sue, except for non-payment of pre- 
miums and except for violation of the 


conditions of the policy relating to 
military or naval service in time of 
war. 

The provision on the second page 


hereof under the caption “War Risk” 
is amended to read as follows: 

If within ten years from the date of 
this policy the insured shall engage, 
voluntarily or otherwise, in any mili 
tary or naval service in time of war, 
the liability of the Company in event 
oi the death of the insured while so 
engaged, or within six months there- 
after, will be limited to the return of 
the premiums paid, less any indebted- 
ness to the Company hereon. 


MAJOR GIDDINGS RETURNS 


Major Howard A. Giddings, who has 
just returned from France, was the 
principal speaker at the fourth annual 
dinner of the Travelers’ Club held in 
Hartford April 20. The affair was 
called a “war dinner.” Major E. ¥. 
Preston of the Travelers was there, 





STRONG QUALIFICATION LAW 
“Measure Born, Bred and Fathered by 
Life Insurance Interests,” Says 
M. H. Stearns 








The Governor of Rhode Island has 
signed the Agents’ Qualification Bill, 
which will go a long way in eradicat- 
ing unsatisfactory representation of 
life insurance companies. 

Providence life insurance men are ju- 
bilant about this and their views are 
reflected by Maurice H. Stearns, a well 
known general agent, who said: “This 
bill, although of great interest to all 
kinds of insurance, was born, bred and 
fathered by the life insurance interests 
entirely.” 

The bill has had the 
backing of the Rhode Island Under- 
writers’ Association, the president of 
which is Frank Donnelly; vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert M. Wheaton; secretary, 
H. Augustus Kendall, and treasurer, 
Albert E. Leach. Francis A. Crum is 
chairman of the executive committee, 
other members of which are Maurice 
Hi. Stearns, David J. White, Clinton C. 
White, Frank H. Sweet, William F. Ha- 
zelton and Lawrence F. Voreiss. 


enthusiastic 


LIBERTY LOAN TALK 


A Street Sign of Ives & Myrick That 
Draws Crowd All Day 
Long 


Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life, New 
York City, have two large street signs 
outside their office, Nassau Street, which 
have sold a great many Liberty bonds. 
There is always a crowd about the 
signs, which present the following ar- 
gument: 

If a $1,000 clerk can buy a $50 bond 
a year (millions of them are doing it), 
it is no sacrifice for a $5,000 man to 
lend $500 to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

This is what every man can do: 


All incomes over $7,500 can be loaned 
to the Government, given to.the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., Belgium, French or- 
phans, etc., and enough for essentials 
will be left. 

Learn the difference between 
tials and non-essentials. 

A soldier gives his all. 

His percentage is 100 per cent. 


Are the above percentages too much 
for you? 


essen- 


THE LOAN IN NEW YORK 





Life Underwriters Sell More 
$8,000,000 of Bonds, Including 


Rosen’s Subs. 


Than 





When 
town, 


H. B. Rosen, who is out of 
turns in his subscriptions the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York will have at least $8,000,000 to 
report as the result of its Liberty Loan 
campaign. 

The Mutual Life has added $5,000,000 
to its subscription. 

The Travelers’ campaign in Greater 
New York has gone over $1,000,000. 

Employes of the New York Life have 
subscribed for more than $1,000,000. 

NEW ARKANSAS COMPANY 

The Gulf and Inter-State Life and 
Accident Association, a new domestic 
corporation, has filed a charter with 
the State Insurance Commissioner. The 
headquarters of the new company is in 
Little Rock. KE. M. Elrod is president, 
Madison Jones secretary and C. P. Jones 
vice-president. 


FARMERS OF DENVER RESUMES 
BUSINESS 








Men connected with the aviation having entirely recovered from his re- Per Bond The States of Colorado, Kansas, Ne- 
branch of the army or naval service cent illness. Major Giddings trip tO Income Cent. Minimum pbraska and Texas have relicensed the 
will not be accepted. Kurope was as @ member of the PO OD oss cas soeapeenue 5 $50 Farmers’ Life of Denver, so that busi- 

Policies on the lives of men who were eral Reserve Liberty Loan Mission. SE te cusneseaucabars 1% 150 ness may again be resumed. 
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wins the confidence of the insuring public. 





The Right Place for the Right Man 


The capable and energetic man or woman who represents a company which provides 
an unexcelled policy at a low net cost is sure to succeed as a life underwriter. 
is why our representatives everywhere are loyal, contented and enthusiastic. The rep- 
utation of their Company for prompt and efficient service gives them a confidence which 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 














The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











In Philadelphia 
at the present 

Sidelights on minute there is 
Business Insurance a very happy 
jobber with a 
his pocket that 
expected to get. 


Financial Writer’s 


thousand dollars in 
he had never really 
It represents a debt incurred about 
ten years ago which at the time was 
practically given up as lost. The debtor 
was insolvent, his business was gone, 
he was not well and probably nobody 
would have given $10 for the claim. 
The case is described as follows by a 
gentleman familiar with it: 

This jobber was discussing this debt 
with his counsel one day, and observed 
that he had charged it off with the 
rest of the year’s losses, when the 
lawyer made a suggestion. It was that 
the jobber go to the debtor and sug- 


gest that he, the debtor, get his life 
insured in the creditor’s favor, the 
creditor to keep the premiums paid. 
In the end there might be a chance 
that the debt would be paid. The 
debtor was an honest man and seeing 
10 way in which he could lose any- 
thing by adopting the suggestion, he 
went to an insurance company and 


got a policy on his life with the job- 
ber as beneficiary. 


The policy was not for the flat 
amount of the debt, which was about 
$1,000, for most of that would have 


been eaten up by the premiums which 
the jobber would have had to pay. The 
debtor was fifty years old, and not very 
robust. It was nevertheless figured that 
he would live twenty years. At his age 
the premiums were about $60 a year; 
if I remember rightly, and enough in 
surance was therefore taken out to 
cover the debt and twenty years’ pre- 
miums at $60 a year. In such a case 
the law allows a creditor to include 
in his insurance on a debtor's life all 
expenses of taking out and keeping it 
up, so that at the debtor's death, the 
debt will be paid in full and all ex- 
penses refunded. Interest for twenty 
years was also included in the amount 
cf insurance taken. 

In this case the debtor died in about 
ten years, and the creditor will there- 
fore collect from the insurance com- 
pany more than he has paid out and 
more than he is entitled to. The dif- 
ference he must pay over to the debt- 
cr’s estate, for the law will not per- 
mit him to gamble with a _ debtor’s 
life. He can use insurance on a debt- 
or’s life to pay a debt, but he can- 
not use it to make any money for 
himself. 

I have always wondered 
creditors didn’t use this 
getting a bad debt paid. 
ery debtor will agree to it—why 
snouldn’t he; it costs him nothing. 
There are only two small drawbacks 
to it—(1) you must keep track of your 
debtor so you will know when it is 
time to cash in, and (2) you must in- 
vest some money in premiums. That 
you will get all this back with interest, 
however, is just as certain as anything 
can be, for the debtor is bound to die 
some time, and if you have kept the 
premiums paid, the money is sure. 

know one wholesale dealer who 
to-day is carrying more than twenty 
policies on debtors’ lives. They vary 
all the way from $300 up to over 
$2,000, and the combined premiums 
amount to quite a little sum, but he 
figures it a good investment, and it 
is. He will collect thousands of dol- 
lars that way that he would never 
have gotten otherwise. 

There is another large dealer who 
makes a sort of specialty of carrying 
these policies on the lives of debtors 
who went bankrupt. He will go to a 
customer of his who has gone bank- 


more 
of 


why 
method 
Almost ev- 


‘mine. 


rupt and say: “See here, you owed 
me $1,000 when you went into bank- 
ruptcy. Your estate is going to pay 15 
per cent., which will reduce the debt 
to $850. I can never collect a cent 
ol that from you, but nevertheless it 
is still a moral debt and I’m going to 
show you a way in which you can pay 
it without costing you a penny. Sim- 
ply let me have your life insured in 
my favor for enough to cover. I'll pay 
the premiums as long as you live, and 
when you die the debt will be wiped 
out.” 

‘This man told me that every bank- 
rupt debtor he had ever had, with one 
exception, agreed to do this, with the 
result that he had collected several 
debts that would ordinarily have been 
lost. 

Some creditors are short-sighted 
«nough to do this thing in another 
way; they will let the debtor get the 
policy and assign it to them, or as- 
sign an interest in a policy he already 
had, the debtor in this case being re- 
sponsible for the premiums. This is 
very uncertain, for the debtor’ will 
probably fall down on his payments 
and the insurance will lapse. 

The law is clear that a creditor has 
an insurable interest in the life of a 
debtor, not only for the amount of a 
debt, but for all costs, expenses and 
interest. This is the law practically 
everywhere. 

A variation of this law gives a 
partner or a business backer who ad- 
vances money to somebody to put a 
deal through, the right to take out in- 
surance on the life of the partner or 
ihe person on whom the success of 
the deal depends. Also, when you go 
on somebody’s bond, you can take in- 


surance on his life to protect you. 

(Copyright, April, 1918, by Elton J. 
Buckley.)—‘“The Financier.” 

* * 

A young man said _ the 

“I can’t other day in complaining to 

Save a New York Life man who 

a Cent” had induced him to take out 


a comfortable bunch of in- 
surance, “it takes all my spare cash to 
keep up my war activities and pay the 
premiums on that confounded policy of 


” 


“You give me a feeling of lassitude,” 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





THE : 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


It is first in the world in amount of 
insurance in force... .$3,936,181,898 


It is greater than any other company 


in America in the number of its 
POTIOUED 5 5o.c:s:006 bace 6:c 05:0 RO 
It stood first in the world in amount 
of insurance placed in 1917 
i<oNna werrerrrrierrre 

It stood first in the world in gain 
in insurance in force in 1917 
dwaSwastected ccccccces 0$408,149,902 


It stood first in the world in gain in 
income in 1917......$40,648,595.67 





WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more 
than 15,000 agents, has undertaken 
to sell in 1918 $65,000,000 worth of 
War Savings Certificates and Stamps, 
making an allotment to every agent. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








r-plied the agent. “How could you 
normally save money any faster than 
by paying premiums? In your $5,000 
policy you own apiece of property worth 
$5,000. You owned it the moment it 
was delivered to you, even though you 
had made but one payment. Further- 
more, it is becoming more valuable 
every day as your accumulations in- 
crease. It costs you nothing for a deed 
ol an abstract, nothing for an archi- 
tect, costs nothing for repairs and up- 
keep, does not deteriorate in the 
weather, or in times of financial or 
business distress, and it is non-taxable. 
You pay for it by easy stages and if 


you die all future payments are can- 
celed. 

“It’s different from anything else in 
the world. 


“You spoke of your ‘spare’ cash. How 
long do you think it would take you to 
save $5,000 from your ‘spare’ cash? 
Furthermore, if you didn’t use your 
‘spare’ cash to pay premiums on your 
policy do you imagine you would save 
it?” 

The foregoing dialogue is given cir- 
culation by the New York Life. 








Seventy-five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New 
York issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever 
written by an American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of 
December, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year 
with a justifiable pride in its impregnable strength, its un- 
surpassed policy contracts, its generous dividends, and its 
great body of well-satisfied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 
IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU. 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





THE FARMER 





Must Hold His Confidence as Well 
as Gain It Says 
Agent 





R. Alexander, of the Pan-American 
Life, in discussing the farmer, says that 
winning his trust is the only way to 
sell him. He says: 

“The farmer has been the victim of 
more legalized robbery than any other 
one class on earth, the lightning rod 
man, the book agent, selling worthless 
publications, the patent churn agent, the 
crop insurance agent, purporting to in- 
sure, for a stipulated sum, a specific 
crop. per acre, and a host of other 
leeches on the financial world, includ- 
ing, and I am ashamed to say it, a 
few unscrupulous insurance sharks have 
all rolled in wealth at his expense. 


“As a result, they are naturally and 
justly prejudiced against any traveling 
evangelist of trade, and regard all un- 
known agents, no matter what their line 
may be, with more or less suspicion. A 
burnt child dreads the fire. 


“That such practices ever existed is 
deplorable and unfortunate for the repu- 
table insurance man entering new ter- 
ritory, but that they did and do exist 
is a fact that we must face and over- 
come. 

“The first pre-requisite to a success- 
ful interview with the average farmer 
is to gain his unlimited confidence and 
by giving him an absolutely square 
deal, hold it. The rigid truth, honestly 
spoken, from an open countenance, will 
accomplish this first step in nine cases 
out of ten, and sufficient perseverance 
will ultimately convert the tenth. 

“I believe you will all agree with me 
when I say that the only way the aver- 
age farmer, or when boiled down to its 
last analysis, the average any-body-else 
can intelligently and profitably buy life 
insurance, is to rely on the judgment of 
some dependable and efficient life un- 
derwriter.” 





$2,500 AVAILABLE SURPLUS 
Available surplus in the State life in- 
surance fund of Wisconsin, amounting 
to $2,500, has been invested in Third 
Liberty Loan bonds, by a decision of 
State officers. 





WROTE $92,139,685 GROUP 


The Aetna Life wrote group insur- 
ance of $92,139,685 in 1917. 
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Prominence Given 
Business Insurance 


VIEWS OF NEW ENGLAND MEN 


Walton L. Crocker, Earl G. Manning 
and Glover S. Hastings Tell 
of Advantages 








In a special business life insurance 
supplement issued by The Commercial 
Bulletin of Boston, articles are present- 
by Walton L. Crocker, vice-president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life; Earl G. 
Manning, supervisor of agents, Provi- 
dent Life & Trust; Glover S. Hastings, 
superintendent of agencies, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, and opinions by nu- 
merous business men. 


Mr. Crocker makes the point that all 
business activity depends upon life. 
The more opulently endowed the life, 
the greater its possibilities in the busi- 
ness world. So long as the gifted men 
remain in control of business opera- 
tions, they will very likely succeed, and 
credit can be readily secured upon that 
basis if the enterprise be otherwise 
sound. The mortality tables tell us how 
many men out of a hundred thousand 
will be expected to die in any given 
period, but they stop right there. They 
cannot and do not tell us who is to be 
the next to go, or who is to live. It is 
the uncertainty of the tenure of life of 
individuals which gives life insurance 
its fundamental significance. As allied 
with credits it stands behind person- 
ality, and assures a certain measure of 
financial equivalent of the life which is 
taken away. This return may or may 
not be commensurate with the prospec- 
tive value of the normal expectation of 
the life, but it may be, nevertheless, 
enough to save the situation. So life 
insurance today for these reasons has 
become a factor of no mean importance 
in the credit fabric of business. 

Another reason why life insurance is 
to be relied upon in a business crisis 
brought about by death, is the ease, 
speed and certainty of the settlement. 


Help to Small Concern 


Mr. Manning’s argument is in part as 
follows: 

It has been apparent from the work- 
ing out of the excess profits taxes that 
the business having a small invested 
capital with even a reasonable net in- 
come is penalized, whereas a concern 
making the same income with a larger 
capital is favored. 

The problem that confronts a_ busi 
ness having a small capitalization com. 
pared to income, then, is to increase its 
invested capital as reasonably and 
speedily as possible, consistent with 
good business judgment. 

Of course, the usual way would be 
by increasing the capital stock, and 
secondly, by laying aside from earnings 
a certain amount of money as a surplus 
fund which by the way is limited by 
the Internal Revenue Department to a 
certain proportion of the capital stock 

There is another method of accom- 
plishing this, and that is by means of 
business life insurance, on the lives of 
the valuable men of the corporation. 

In so taking it, the concern capital 
izes the human element of the business 
at the same time it increases invested 
capital. 

Business Mortality 


Glover S. Hastings speaks of human 
mortality and business mortality. He 
Says that for thirty-seven years the 
number of annual failures in business 
have averaged one per cent. Thus may 
be seen in operation in business life a 
great underlying law of average similar 
to that which governs in human life. 
The American Table of Mortality shows 
that at age 41, of 77,341 selected lives 
at the beginning of the year, the num- 
ber dying during the year is 774, which 
is equivalent to one per cent. (10.01 in 
each 1,000 lives). 

Tabulations, such as the foregoing, 
show clearly that the business man has 
just as great a chance of dying in busi- 


ness as of encountering the death com- 
mon to all mankind. 

Undoubtedly many failures are caused 
by the death of the experienced partner, 
or of the member with the largest share 
of the invested capital, or of the man 
whose brains are responsible for the 
success of the business. Such statistics 
show to every business man the im- 
portance of a quick asset, particularly 
in times of financial disturbance, or 
upon the death of the man who is the 
dominant factor in the business. 

Bradstreet’s sends out a little yellow 
slip announcing to its subscribers the 
death of an important member in a busi- 
ness. And at some of their offices is 
added the amount of business insurance 
carried. 

There can be no reason for making 
such a report other than the assump- 
tion that the death of such a man is 
of financial importance to all interested 
in that particular organization. This 
practice undoubtedly keeps creditors 
from pushing many a solvent concern 
to the wall. Thus it is seen that cor- 
poration and _ partnership § insurance 
help furnish capital and tide over the 
crises that so frequently occur in busi- 
ness experience. 


WOMEN’S DISABILITY 
Guardian Life Grants Same Benefits 
and Rates for Unmarried Women 
as for Men 
The Guardian Life will hereafter 
grant disability benefits contained in 
its present policies to unmarried wo- 
men following gainful occupations. The 
benefits and rates will be the same as 
those for men with one exception, viz., 
that the provision for disability benefits 
becomes inoperative on the insured’s 

marriage. 

The Company says: 

“In granting the disability benefits to 
women we expect that you will co-oper 
ate with us in selling insurance to the 
better type of wage-earning women. 
Generally speaking, the disability bene- 
fits will be issued to business women, 
such as stenographers and office clerks, 
professional women such as teachers 
and trained nurses, excepting nurses 
on the staff of tubercular sanitoriums 
or hospitals for infectious diseases. 
They will not be issued to factory oper- 
atives, car conductresses, or domestic 
servants, ete. 

“In all other respects our rules re- 
garding women will remain in full 
force. For the present, the disability 
benefits cannot be issued to women in 
lilinois.” 


PLAN FOR CLAIM MEN 


Chairman of Organization in New York 
Tells What Should Be 
Accomplished 





In setting forth the aims of the Aec- 
cident & Health Claim Association of 
New York, Ralph Marden, who fathered 
the organization, said: 

“Tt must be borne in mind that we 
are in no sense officially representing 
nor will our expression of opinion be 
considered as binding upon our compa 
nies; in other words, we will meet and 
deliberate solely as individuals, deeply 
interested in the business in which we 
are bound together. 

“To conduct the association in a sim- 
ple manner devoid of as much formal- 
ity as possible, with the object in view, 
always, of considering we are, so to 
speak, members of a family combined 
for a common good. To that end I sug- 
gest that the presiding officer be termed 
‘chairman’ rather than ‘president,’ and 
that we confine ourselves solely to meet 
ings, eliminating (for a while at least) 
all outside demonstrations, including 
dinners and banquets. We can, perhaps, 
call our meetings early, at say 6.30 or 
7 o’clock, with the view of closing as 
near 9 o'clock as possible. Several of 
us live out of town and attendance 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


; W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST -STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1917: 







a eecccecsoose eecccccce sebouveneaneubadectendesadasevenves $ 16,$60,439.04 

LABDEIIES ccccecances eo 14,343,626.28 

Capital and Surplus. we 60 2,216,812.76 

OE Sh TR ncisacnuetemsssensareiactesessss 131,790,562.00 

Payments to Policyholders since Organization ........escccseseeereeeseses 19,612,616.08 

SO POPU 05 FD cnn cccccnerccecccassecencesostanbouess ,500,000.00 annually 
} GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 



































ests of all members. 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 








Write for 


Are You Permanently Established? 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Territory 








ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 


covering Permanent and 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Total 
Indemnity for Loss of Time— 
A Combination That Means Money for the Agent 


Agents seeking Attractive Contracts in good territory are invited to 
correspond with the Agency Department of the Company. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH INSURANCE 
Disability and Weekly 








To repay to its Policy-holders in Death 


It stands alone in that_result. 


Excess of amount returned........sccseeseeeeees 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PRESIDENT JOHN M. TAYLOR, HARTFORD, CT. 

{nsurance in force, 113,918 Policies for.......... 

WHAT NO OTHER COMPANY HAS DONE 


Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 


Total premiums received, Dec, 1, 1846, to Dec. aiehah 
Total returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period....cccccecssees f 326,786, 585.46 


$270,243,227.37 


Claims, Endowments, Dividends, Surrender 


31, 1917 . » + $318,963,384.44 





7 823,201.02 





should be not made at all burdensome 
to anyone. It has seemed to be fitting 
and practical that meetings should be 
held at the offices of our several compa- 
nies. No doubt a stenographer would 
be furnished for the meetings by the 
company of that office where we are 
conferring, who shall, later, give to our 
secretary the typewritten minutes, and 
so far as can be seen now, our only 
outlay will be for postage, and perhaps 
for the cost of typewritten letters call 
ing meetings. I think that we should 
each make some payment in the way of 
dues, and that $1 per annum will be 


sufficient at present for any such lia 
bility as we are likely to incur. 
For Mutual Help 

“As to the procedure of our gather- 
ings, it is the thought of many who 
have discussed this point that a mem- 
ber should read a paper not too lengthy 
on some interesting claim topic, to be 
followed by general discussion, and later 
on an interchange of views regarding 
questions (as to policy terms and bene- 
fits) as they relate to claims, including, 
also, new and unusual experiences. All 
this will result in mutual help and 
education that ought to be invaluable,” 
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In the Medico-Actuarial volumes there 
are 149,000 entrants of spinsters, 95,000 
of married women with husband bene- 
ficiary, 83,000 of married women, bene- 
ficiary other than husband, and 66,000 
widows and divorcees. These entrants 
are sufficient in number to justify some 
new reflections upon the desirability of 
women as insurance risks. And such 
reflections have been presented by 
Henry Moir, actuary of the Home Life, 
in a mortality graph, published by the 
Actuarial Society of America. Mr. Moir 
took these four classes and has had 
prepared some interesting graphs and 
tables. 

Bearing in mind the number of ap- 
plications submitted in the different 
classes, and remembering that spinsters 
and business women are urged to take 
insurance by agents, also that there is 
an increasing tendency towards such ac- 
tivities, Mr. Moir offers the conviction 
that women risks average as good as 
men. It does not follow, however, in 
Mr. Moir’s opinion, that insurance com- 
panies can afford to remove the restric- 
tions that have been placed around the 
insurance of married women. These re- 
strictions, instead of being less severe 
than they have been in the past, should 
probably be more severe, particularly at 
the younger ages. 

The curves indicate that an endow- 
ment policy is a poor protection against 
the theavier mortality among married 
women at the younger ages. A limited 
payment policy does not protect, he says. 
Accordingly in his opinion the steps to 
be taken are in the first place a rigid 
selection with strict inquiry as to the 
object of the insurance, and, in the sec- 
ond place, a direct extra premium or a 
rating of the age for young married 
women. 

It is but seldom that rules are adopted 
which conform strictly to theoretical 
requirements. In the case of married 
women theory would seem to demand 
a net extra premium of $5 per $1,000 
payable during the first five years of 
insurance for entrants between ages 30 
and 40 and during the first seven or 
even ten years for entrants under age 


30. Otherwise, a minimum rate applica- 
ble. to age 30 might be charged, with 
an extra for the first five years in addi- 
tion. Mr. Moir thinks it probable, how- 
ever, that the companies will continue 
their efforts to secure a good experience 
by an attempted strictness in selection, 
and doubtless agents will continue to 
give the same plausible reasons for ac- 
cepting nearly every individual risk 
submitted. 


With reference to widows and divor- 
cees the ultimate mortality curve is 
high at the youngest ages. “They are 
not such good risks for insurance as the 
unmarried who so frequently follow a 
business career, but cn the average they 
are better than the married” is one of 
Mr. Moir’s interesting observations. 


A SPLENDID PRESENTATION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Rarely has any layman writing for 
the press published such an intelligent 
article on life insurance as that from 
the pen of Albert W. Atwood, distin- 
guished commentator on financial and 
industrial happenings, in the last edi- 
tion of the “Saturday Evening Post.” 
The article is entitled “Your Insurance 
Policy in Wartime.” He asks the ques- 
tion, “How will your policy stand the 
strain of the war?” and the answer, 
straight from the shoulder, epitomizes 
the sentiment running throughout his 
contribution: 


The obligation under a life insurance 
policy is a sacred trust if anything in 
this world is. It is often carried out 
after the policyholder is dead, and near- 
ly always affects those who are nearest 
and dearest to him. More than any 
other institution it protects the most 
helpless, the widows and orphans. Na- 
urally the prime necessity of such an 
obligation is that its fulfillment should 
be secure beyond any possibility of 
doubt, that it should be carried out, 
whatever calamities may happen, if hu- 
manly possible. 

Now, I do not think it is any exagger- 
ation to say that no other business is 
quite so well prepared for this great 
upheaval of war as the life insurance 
business. A policy in a well established 
company is the most secure promise to 
pay that a man can possess in a time 
like the present, and nothing is more 
sure in the commercial world than that 
this promise will be fulfilled, whatever 
may result from the war. 


USE AND OCCUPANCY 

During this and succeeding 
weeks The Eastern Underwriter will de- 
vote considerable space to the subject 
of Use and Occupancy. This week the 
views of an intelligent local agent are 
printed. Next week, the situation will 
be presented as it appears to brokers. 
On the following week will be published 
the angle of an adjuster who has had 
as much experience with U. & O. as 
any man in the country. Necessarily, 
in the discussion of such an important 
technical subject, it is not possible to 
be so brief as in comments on strictly 
insurance news events, but there are 
enough students of underwriting condi- 
tions to make it imperative occasionally 
for a trade publication to run articles 
of length on these subjects, and use 
and occupancy happens to be one of 
them, 


some 

















BE. E. 


RITTENHOUSE 


E. E. Rittenhouse, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, is the author 
of a powerfully-written pamphlet bear- 
ing a message to the American people 
to arouse themselves to the necessity 
cf waging unrelenting and vigorous war 
on the Kaiser. It begins with a pic- 
ture of Von Hindenberg, illustrating 
“Brute Force,” and concludes’ with 
humanity’s verdict, “Germany Must 
Repent, Reform and Repay.” This 
pamphlet, called “Know Your Enemy,” 
is being circulated by the Committee 
for Patriotic Education. A number of 
the most prominent men in New York 
are on the committee and the brochure 
is being distributed by the thousands. 

ca oo a 

J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
men’s Fund, of San Francisco, was in 
New York this week. 

*“ * * 

Forbes Lindsay, formerly with the 
Pacific Mutual, with which Company he 
gave valuable talks to agents and edited 
that Company’s agency paper, has pur- 
chased an interest in the “Life Insur- 
ance Independent.” 

*“ * * 


Roderick O’Connor, manager of the 
automobile department of the Cale- 
donian Insurance Co., left last week 
for a month’s tour of the country. 

* Yr * 


C. D. Paige, representing the Mary- 
land Casualty at Providence, R. I., has 
been made a special assistant to the 
lederal Food Administrator for Rhode 
Island. 

a ok + 


William R. Hearst, who already owns 
twelve daily newspapers and a string 
of magazines of tremendous circulation, 
has added the Chicago “Herald” to his 
newspaper properties, and will merge 
it with the Chicago “Examiner” (owned 
by him for years), with Arthur Brisbane 
as editor. 


To insurance men this announcement 
is of more than ordinary consequence 
for the reason that the Chicago ‘Her- 
ald” runs a bang-up insurance column 
every day, and has for years. Whether 
Hearst will continue to run the column 
is not known, but it is exceedingly un- 
likely that he will give it up, despite 
the fact that insurance news has had 
little appeal for Mr. Hearst, and one 
rarely sees an insurance story in any 
of his papers outside of Boston. In 
that city, however, an insurance column 
is being run in the “Advertiser,’ 

The purchase by Hearst of the Chi- 
cago “Herald,” with its pioneer western 
insurance column, recalls a great many 
pleasant memories, and needs the reci- 
tation of a little newspaper history to 
make entirely clear. The first column 











THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











in the West was started by the old 
“Inter-Ocean” with C. I. Hitchcock, who 
had been with a Chicago insurance pa- 
per, as editor. Such a good reporter 
was Hitchcock that in time his column 
was read by insurance men in many 
States, and helped make the “Inter- 
Ocean” famous. 


Then Hitchcock went to the “Times- 
Herald,” where he ran an insurance col- 
umn. Charles M. Cartwright, a young 
Princeton man, who was a reporter, took 
the “Inter-Ocean” column and the ri- 
valry between Hitchcock and _ Cart- 
wright became a classic in newspaper 
annals. Eventually, Hitchcock and Cart- 
wright quit the dailies for weekly in- 
surance journalism; the “Inter-Ocean” 
was merged into the “Herald” and the 
present editor of the column is Tom 
Weddell, of the Chicago “Post,” and 
also affiliated in a literary way with 
the Western Union. Tom kept up the 
high standard of his predecessors and 
it will be a shame if the column is not 
continued. Mr. Hitchcock, now presi- 
dent of the “Field,” is in New York this 
week. 





WESTERN CLUB 

The Western insurance men, now liv- 
ing in the East, who attended the din- 
ner at the Waldorf on April 26 and 
organized a social gathering, are C. D. 
Dunlop, J. O. Dye, W. A. Blodgett, S. 
R. Holmes, R. D. Harvey, Chas. L. 
Case, F. B. Stabler, Fred. Sabin, E. C. 
Fex, Hart Darlington, Edward Meinel, 
A. E. Clough, J. A. Kelsey, H. N. Kel- 
sey, Jos. J. Windle, W. J. Greer, F. C. 
Haselton, (C. J. Holman, Geo. M. Love- 
joy, Fred W. Bowers, Waite Bliven, H. 
R Loudon, Louis Parker, Alfred Stin- 
sen, Robe Bird, O. E. Lane, B. M. Cul- 
ver, J. P. Singleton, Frank A. Mannen, 
W. N. Bament, Walter H. Cobban, 
Howard DeMott, C. S. Timberlake, 
Robert L. Parsons, A. C. Noble, W. O. 
Robb, H. W. Stephenson, L. C. Moore 
and F. W. Koeckert. 





SUBJECT TO STAMP TAX 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue has ruled that policies of guaranty 
and fidelity insurance, including pol- 
icies guaranteeing titles to real estate 
and mortgage guaranty policies, are 
subject to the stamp tax on bonds pro- 
vided in sub-division 2 of Schedule A 
of Title VIII of the War Revenue Act, 
and not to the tax provided in section 
504c of Title V, as held in previous 
Treasury decisions. 





NEWARK FIRE’S AUTO CLAIMS 

The Newark Fire has placed its auto- 
mobile claim department for New York 
City in the hands of J. N. S. Brewster 
& Co. In conjunction with this and 
other expansions, the J. N. S. Brewster 
Company’s claim department has been 
moved to 50 Pine Street. 





CONVENTION DATE SET 
The annual convention of the Natiofi- 
al Association of Insurance Agents will 
be held October 10, 11 and 12, in Cleve- 
land. 





With the approval of Commissioner of 
Insurance and Banking Austin, the Wi- 
chita Southern Life Insurance Company 
of Wichita Falls has withdrawn secur- 
ities from the State Treasury amount- 
ing to $182,500, which was the amount 
of the capital stock of the Company. 


H. L. Herrington, liability manager 
in the New York office of the Travel- 
ers, has been ill at his home for sev- 
eral days. 
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Misconception About 
a Black Tom Loss 








FACTS IN PILE-DRIVING CASE 
Decision Against Fire Association 
Doesn’t Mean Companies Must 


Pay for Explosion 





Recently there was a decision in the 
case of Edward B. Jenks against the 
Fire Association, in which the plain- 
tiff recovered full amount of his policy 
covering the assured’s pile-driving ves- 
sels at Black Tom Island—an echo of 
this great explosion. There has been 
some misconception of the bearing of 
this case upon the liability of the com- 
panies for loss to merchandise in the 


various warehouses of the National 
Storage Co. The facts in the case fol- 
low: . 


How Litigation Started 

The litigation in question was a suit 
brought upon a policy of insurance 
covering certain pile driving vessels. 
These wooden pile driving boats were 
moored to a skeleton timber pier on 
which there existed a wooden shanty, 
this pier extending out from the north- 
erly side of the Black Tom Island pen- 
insula. These pile drivers were within 
a very short distance of the railway 
cars in which originated the fire which 
started the Black Tom Island disaster. 
The wind was blowing from the fire 
toward this timber structure and the 
pile drivers. After the disaster traces 
o* property, showing signs of fire, which 
had been in the wooden shanty were 
found in the mud under the water ap- 
proximately beneath the position which 
it had occupied before the fire. These 
facts and others justify a fair infer- 
ence that the destroying element was 
fire and not the explosion because had 
the property been unconsumed prior to 
the first tremendous explosion, not such 
a great distance away, it would in- 
evitably had been blown a very great 
distance from where the remains were 
in fact found. Upon the facts being 
laid before the court, the jury was 
entirely justified in reaching the con- 
clusion which it did. 

The situation with reference to the 
great quantities of merchandise stored 
in the brick warehouses was very dif- 
ferent. Here admittedly no fire had 
reached the property prior to certainly 
the first and perhaps the second of the 
two explosions, the effect of the first 
explosion alone being to substantially 
demolish the warehouses, blowing a 
portion of such warehouses and their 
contents into the river, leaving the 
remainder a mass of wreckage. It was 








Change in Officers 
of the Stuyvesant 





FRELINGHUYSEN IS PRESIDENT 





H. R. Chambers, President of National 
Fire & Marine, Elizabeth, N. J., 
Vice-President 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Stuyvesant Fire 
Insurance Co. on Friday, J. S. Freling- 
huysen, United States Senator and head 
of the J. S. Frelinghuysen Co., New 
York, was elected president of the Com- 
pany. This followed the resignation of 
A. R. Pierson, who has been president 
of the Company for a number of years 
and who will not now be connected with 
it in any way. 

The board of directors also elected H. 
R. Chambers vice-president of the Com- 
pany taking the place vacated by Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. Mr. Chambers is also 
president of the National Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. of Elizabeth, N. J., and 
has long been a prominent stockholder 
of the Stuyvesant. 

C. A. Garthwaite continues as 
president of the Company and 
Hutchings and W. C. Kuester 
retaries. 


vice 
G. ¥F 
as sec- 


ADJUSTS FOR BREWSTER & CO. 


George S. Yale, formerly an insur 
ance appraiser at 95 William St., is 
now automobile adjuster for the local 
automobile department of the Caledon 
ian Insurance Co., which is operated 
through J. N. S. Brewster & Co. Mr 
Yale was for a number of years an 
automobile salesman 


this situation, namely, the damage 
caused by the explosion, which ren- 
dered the companies not liable for the 
amount of such damage, although ad- 
mittedly they were liable for the sub- 
sequent fire damage if after the ex 
plosion there was any substantial value 
in the goods left to be damaged by the 
fire. In view of the magnitude of the 


disaster, however, the companies vol 


untarily assumed a substantial measure 
of responsibility and the claims of all 
policyholders were paid, less what un- 
der the circumstances must be consid 
ered a purely nominal deduction, which 
merely saved the principle which now 
must be considered as admittedly part 
of the contract; that under the stand- 
ard fire policy the insured is not liable 
for damage on the insured premises 
occasioned originally by an explosion 
not caused by fire upon the insured 
premises. 





win the war. 


Get into the fight! 


One Hundred Million Americans | 
Must Enlist to Win the War — | 


Be one of the hundred million Americans to help 
Plan to buy all the bonds you can. 
This is your part and no one else can do it for you. 


Join the crowd! 


Invest in LIBERTY BONDS! 











NIAGARA FIRE 


This space contributed by 


NEW YORK 


Do it Now! 
| 
| 
| 
| 

INS. CO., | 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$7,266,538.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$3,086,345.45 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,180,193.36 


LINES WRITTEN 





FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 
ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ZETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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THE 


WILLIAM H. KENZEL CO. 


FIRE INSURANCE AGENT 


Representing at 79-83 William St., New York 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H, 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ALLEGHENY FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALEDONIAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Representing at 154 Montague St., Brooklyn 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF ENGLAND 
GRANITE STATE FIRE INS. CO. OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 
MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INS. CO. (Suburban) 






/ CITY 


‘INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1876 











FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc. 1911 
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300,000.00 
63,479.83 






Capital 
Surplus 


Capital 
Surplus 
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OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Want Time Limit 
on German. Policies 


HEARINGS 


TWO THIS WEEK 


Supt. Phillips Says He Will Keep 
Deposits Until Insurance Liability 
Terminates 


On May 8 there will be a hearing in 
Albany on the Towner bill, which pro- 
vides for the transfer of the business 


and assets of enemy insurance compa 
nies. On Monday Richard M. Hurd, of 
the American Defense Society; A. E. 
Stevenson. of the Mayor’s Committee; 
Julius Henry Cohen, lawyer, and Fred 
B. Campbell, insurance lawyer, ap- 
peared in Washington before A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, in 
opposition to the measure. Their ob- 
jections are, first, an allegation that the 
bill gives enemy interests the opportu- 
nity to buy back during the war their 
plants; second, that the measure will 
violate rights of trustees; third, the 
measure !{s ambiguous and impractical. 
Tt is understood that the Custodian 
wants the measure passed in order to 
hasten the liquidation of the companies, 
as some of the policies will not mature 
for several years. He wants the cash, 
and desires to rid his office of the de- 
tail. 

A. M. Best, who calls the measure 
“a bad bill with big backers—a plan to 
preserve ageucy plants of enemy con- 
cerns.” made this suggestion in his pa- 
per this week: 

“Let the Treasury Department an- 
nounce that three months hence the li 
cense to liquidate will be revoked and 
that thereafter policyholders can recov- 
er return premiums or loss claims only 
after a judgment has been secured.” 

This suggestion was made to the Cus- 
todian by Richard M. Hurd, who also 
voiced the same suggestion at a hear- 
ing given by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Phillips on Tuesday. At the Phil- 
lips hearing were the same men who 
went to, Washington and others, includ- 
ing Mr. Best.. Wallace Reid, Seeleye 
Benedict, President Little of the Bro- 
kers’ Association, Chairman Hegeman 
of the Laws Committee of the Brokers’ 
Association. Julius Henry Cohen, a 
well known lawyer, who made the prin- 
cipal argument against the German 
companies when the question of continu- 
ing their licenses came up, made a short 
taik. 

At the Phillips hearing Mr. Campbell 
made the principal argument, largely 
devoted to the rights of the American 
trustees. He said if the bill became a 
law there would be a breach of trust. 

The Superintendent said that he in- 
tended to hang on to the deposits made 
by the German companies with the State 
until the obligations of those companies 
to policyholders were terminated, and 
he did not think the custodian had the 
right to demand these deposits of him. 
Until the custodian had such legal right 
he would not turn the assets over to 
the custodian. Asked about the posi- 
tion of the trustees, whether they should 
turn over to the custodian the assets 
in their keeping;.Mr. Phillips said that 
was their concern. He admitted that he 
would take “a second peep,” if he were 
a trustee and such a demand was made 
of him by the custodian. He added that 
he did not think it fair to policyholders 
to cancel short-rate if the cancellation 
suggestion of Messrs. Hurd and Best 
were adopted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The arguments will be resumed 
in Albany. 





ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
_ Additional Liberty bond subscrip- 
tions have been made by the Evans 
companies as follows: American. Bagle., 
$100,000; Fidelity-Phenix, $500,000; 
Continental, $500,000. The total sub- 
Seriptions by the three companies for 
the three loans is now $5,320,000. 


AGAINST CUT IN COMMISSIONS 


West Virginia Association’s Secretary 
Hears From State’s Auditor 
—His Views 





Auditor Darst, of West Virginia, has 
written to the secretary of the West 
Virginia Fire Wnderwriters’ Associa- 
tion, saying that a reduction in agents’ 
commissions will work a great hard- 
ship. He discusses the cost of living 
and calls attention to the increase 
made on term business and the general 
10 per cent. increase. He concludes as 
follows: “In the event you should re- 
duce the agents’ commission I should 
like to inquire whether or not the in- 
surance public will participate in the 
savings.” 


U. & O. Inconsistency 
(Continued from page 1) 


tends to balance the comparatively lar- 
ger claims in the small fires. As extreme 
illustrations of these conditions, two 
actual losses may be cited: 
Extreme Cases 

A large textile worker operating day 
and night had a small fire in the engine 
room which partially destroyed the 
main driving belt, thus shutting down 
the entire plant; no duplicate was avail- 
able but one was ordered by phone and 
shipped by express from factory. Due 
to storms and congestion the new belt 
did not arrive promptly and a week 
elapsed before the plant again oper- 
ated, the amount of use and occupancy 
loss thus being very considerably in 
excess of that paid under general form. 

The second case was a mining oper- 
ation where the tipple was entirely de- 
stroyed. It happened that lumber and 
workmen were available so that con- 
struction was commenced the day fol- 
lowing the fire and the new tipple was 
actually put in operation in 78 days. 

The extreme cases cannot often be 
duplicated but they illustrate the pos- 
sibilities spoken of. Some of the com- 
panies consider that if the rates are the 
same for both forms of insurance in- 
creases in proportion as total destruc- 
tion may be anticipated in case of fire. 





H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 





NEW YORK STATE 
HUMBOLDT FIRE OF PA. 


CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. | 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER 





DEPARTMENT 


TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA, 
GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 














SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Phone: John 2312 








WALTER F. 


95 William St. 
New York 


ERRICKSO 


38-40 Clinton St. 
Newark, N. J. 


AGENT 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,., Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 
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National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1918 
Cash Capital ....... $1,000,000.00 
Assets 8,209,763.64 
5,223,031.71 
1,986,731.93 


Net Surplus ......... 
Surplus for Policy 


Holders 2,986,731.93 


HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
spomens and the management of THE 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


E. 8S. ee Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec'y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














PHILADELPHIA 








ADEQUATE CLARENCE A KROUSE - CO SATISFACTION 
FACILITIES LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS SERVICE 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 





PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 








B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. 


Fire and Automobile Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere in New York State 
105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Telephones 2404-5-6-1758-1090 John 











EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico. 





Home Office: 68 William Street 
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An Agent’s Experience With Use and Occupancy 





By OSCAR A. SMITH, Memphis, Tenn. 

















This class of fire underwriting has 
caused more anxiety, worry and study 
since August, 1914, than possibly any 
oiher coverage that has been proposed. 
Managers and underwriters have 
grasped at every bit of information 
which promised in the least to help 
them steer their underwriting craft 
into safe waters where heavy losses 
could be avoided and the class re- 
cuced to some sort of scientific basis. 
Some of these have thought to be 
sieering safely only to suddenly real- 
ize that their well laid calculations 
heve gone away and an extremely an- 
noying and heavy loss to settle. The 
uncharted sea of use and occupancy 
insurance will produce many more 
losses before experience will establish 
a safe route to success in this under- 
writing. If what is said in this at- 
tempted analysis of the class by a lay 
nember of the insurance business is of 
any value or assistance in arriving at 
a solution, the writer will feel amply 
repaid. 

Effect of a Casualty on Business 


A casualty has two important and 
far reaching effects upon a business: 

(a) Loss of capital due to damage 
or destruction of the buildings, ma- 
chinery, stock or other real or person- 
al property, and this loss to the own- 
ers is usually minimized by means of 
insurance. 

(b) Loss of profits, i. e., use of the 
property through interruption or sus- 
pension of trading or manufacturing or 
use: this is a consequential loss and 
is not covered by the same _ policies 
used to cover the loss mentioned un- 
der the first class. This is now cov- 
ered by use and occupancy insurance. 
There are times however, when this 
term does not imply profits. This will 
be seen later in forms shown. 

It is not our purpose to delve into 
history to show the origin of this class 
of insurance and the reasons therefor. 

is sufficient for us to realize that it 
has arrived and in such a form as to 
deserve the most serious consideration. 


E. R. Hardy’s Summing Up 


E. R. Hardy, of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, in his address be- 
fore the Fire Underwriters’ Uniformi- 
ty Association meeting of May, 1917, 
on “Use and Occupancy Insurance: Is 
the present basis fundamentally 
‘sound’” summed up the situation 
about as follows: 


1. The policy of fire insurance from the be 
ginning has only covered the loss of material 
things. 


2. It has, from the beginning, or very close 
thereto, been one accepted principle that forms 
of loss flowing from destruction of material 
things, such as rent, leasehold and _ profits, 
could be insured, but must be insured in a 
separate policy or under a specific form. 

3. In process of times there was developed 
i form of insurance called “Consequential 
oss” or “Use and Occupancy” whose object 
seemed to be primarily to recompense the in 
Sured for forms of loss largely of the nature 
of standing charges. which were not covered 
under the fire policy itself, as, rent, leasehold, 
and fer profit insurance. 

4. ‘The tendency has. been, in the United 
States at least, to make this form of insur 
ance from the beginning a stated sum per day, 
and this has made “wa valued policy, and a 
valued policy is immoral in its very essence 

5. That use and occupancy insurance is de 
sirable for the insured and the insurer, and 
we may state, for the community as well. 

. 


6. And finally, it should be cultivated 
strictly as a policy of indemnity. If that is 
done, practically all of the difficulties in con- 
nection with its issuance can be solved, 
although it may take a degree of talent of 
higher ability than that required for handling 
of the normal policy of fire insurance. 


A Study of Prevailing Forms 


Granted then that this class of in- 
surance is necessary in our present 
methods of business operations, let us 
then study the problem of proper cov- 
erage under some of the forms now 
being used. 

As the matter now stands the ex- 
herience which has been collected by 
underwriters seems to be difficult to 
correlate. Each has used a form of 
different coverage and some have in- 
cluded so much as to make the cover 
most comprehensive. One form re- 
cently examined covers the replace- 
ment of buildings, machinery and 
stock; another, buildings and machin- 
ery. The rates charged in each case 
were practically the same being based 
upon the fire rate. 

We quote from one form: “If said 
building or buildings or contents or 
any part thereof, etc., as to render 
same unproductive, this policy shall 
be liable, ete.” 

“It it understood and agreed that the 
term ‘earnings’ as herein used shall 
be construed to mean (a) net profits, 
(b) taxes, (c) royalties for machinery 
or processes, (d) salaries under con- 
tract, (e) payroll relating to employes 
who must be retained in order to re- 
sume work promptly after damage is 
repaired, (f) lighting, (g) heating, (h) 
attendance and general maintenance 
consistent with suspension of business 
curing time necessary for repairs.” 

The plant covered by this form had 
two large warehouses into which was 
accumulated immense quantities of 
raw stock sufficient to call for the op- 
eration of the plant. twelve months of 
the year. The time in which this raw 
stock could be accumulated was limit- 
ed to possibly five months of the year. 
We will suppose that a fire causes the 
destruction of the warehouses and the 
accumulated stock at the end of the 
first four months of the operating year 
it is evident that if the warehouses 
could be immediately replaced or other 
»arehouses rented there only remains 
one month in which to secure raw 
stock at the usual prices. If the plant 
should resume operations shortly there 
would arise a loss of seven months’ 

carnings” unless the raw stock could 
be secured at a premium. In this 
case the premium would be a part of 
the loss. 

It is evident that under this cover 
the loss would be very much largef 
fran it would be if only the coverage 
constituted the loss during the replace- 
ment of buildings and machinery. The 
rate was the average contents rate. 

Another form recently seen reads as 
follows: 


The conditions of this contract of insurance 
are, that if any of the buildings used for 
mannfacturing purposes, or machinery therein. 
shall be so disabled by fire occurring during 





SPRINKLERED 


* * * that the assured is en- 
producing finished 


the term, etc., 
tirely prevented § from 
goods a 

The purpose of this insurance is to protect 
the assured against the loss of use of the 
premises, loss of profits, loss of all fixed 
charges and loss of such sums as are neces 
sary to be paid by the assured for the pur- 
pose of retaining the employes, whether un- 
der contract or not, in order to maintain the 
organization, 


Company Explains Terms 


The company offering this form, 
when queried as to the meaning of 
such terms as “loss of use of the prem- 
ixes” and “loss of profits,” replied: 


“The meaning of loss. of the use of the 
premises” in case a building occupied by you 
was so damaged by fire that you could not 
continue business, you would probably ar 
range for temporary quarters elsewhere. This 
would be loss of the use of the premises and 
the rental which you would pay for temporary 
quarters would be a proper item to include in 
use and occupancy; also the expense of mak 
ine the temporary quarters useable. 

‘Loss of profits” if your use and occupancy 
insurance was written to cover gross profits, 
which it can properly be, there would not be 
anything else to cover and there might be 
something included which you would not want 
to insure; therefore, the custom has-been to 
estimate the amount of use and occupancy in- 
surance by using the net profits as a basis. 
plus salaries of those who are necessary to 
the organization, such as, traveling salesmen, 
house salesmen, head of departments and of 
fice employes; also taxes, rent of temporary 
quarters, heat and lieht and such other ex 
pense as a firm would be compelled to take 
care of. 

The idea of the insurance is to take care 
of any expense necessary durine the period of 
interruption to the business and also to make 
good any loss to net profits during such period, 


An Oil Mill Coverage 


In an oil mill coverage on use and 
occupancy recently examined the cov- 
erage included buildings and machin- 
ery and read as follows: 

It is a condition of this contract that if the 
hove described buildings and machinery, or 
either of them, or any part thereof, shall he 
destroyed or damaged by fire or lightning, oc 
curring during the term of the policy, so that 
the assured is entirely prevented from con 
ducting its business, this company shall pay 
the assured $ for each and every work 
ing day of any year between and including 
September dst to May 3ist, from the date 
of said destruction or damage, etc. 

A paragraph in the form reads as 
follows: 

It is understood and agreed that in case 
of loss or damage to any structure containing 
cotton seed, or the contents thereof, the 
amount of loss shall not be limited by the 
time required to rebuild the structure, but 
shall be based Se ere per ton profit on 
cotton seed in storage at the time of loss or 
damage, plus the overhead charges for the time 
which would be required in the working of 
the seed on hand and in the structure at the 
time of the loss or damage 
Look Like a Simple Valued Coverage 

At first glance this form looked as 
if it were a simple valued U. & O. 
coverage. The above clause changed 
it into a more expensive cover. 

The explanatory clause included such 
overhead charges as (a) rent, (b) in- 
terest, (c) taxes, (d) royalties for ma- 
chinery (or processes), (e) salaries 
(under contract), (f) payroll relating 
to employes necessary to be retained, 
(gz) cost of lighting, heating, attendence 
and general maintenance consistent 


with suspension of business during 
necessary time for repairs. 


co 


RISK EXPERT 


of New York Underwriters 


New York City, 


a competent and experienced examiner of sprinklered busi- 


ness; must also be good correspondent. 


Address by letter 


only under personal cover, stating nationality, age, experi- 
ence, reference and salary expected, 


at | » office 
| WANTED rm i, 100 ‘William Street, 
coc soasesnsecssorsare sess 22 SSSESECERASRSRSS 


The forms heretofore mentioned have 
been of a complex nature, including 
many items in the coverage of use.anit 
occupancy. We shall now refer to a 
simple form of coverage including 
only “net profits” reading as followa: 
“ * * On the net profits derived. from the 
use and occupancy of the building or build- 


ings and plant while occupied by the assured 
as, etc. 


It is a condition of this contract of insur 
ance, that if said buildings and machiner 
therein, or either of them, or any part thereof, 
shall be destroyed or so damaged by fire 60. 
curring during the term of this policy as to 
render the same unproductive, this company 
shall be liable to pay an amount not ex- 
ceeding the sum specified below for each work- 
ing day from date of said fire to date when. 
with reasonable diligence said building or 
buildings can be repaired or rebuilt and ma 
chinery repaired or replaced therein and oper- 
ations resumed. 


Original Loss of Profits intention 


Originally it was not the intention 
of the companies writing use and occu- 
pancy insurance to make good the loss 
of profits or the loss of that profit which 
would result from a fire and the term- 
ination of the processes of manufacture 
or ‘trading and the consequent gain 
therefrom. Only fixed charges were at 
first intended to be covered, such as 
taxes, salaries to permanent staff, {n- 
terest on borrowed capital, interest on 
mortgages, interest on other forms of 
indebtedness, insurance premiums and 
advertising. 


The contract seems to have been in- 
tended primarily to furnish indemnity 
for loss of estimated earnings or some 
part thereof which would have accrued 
from the business had not a fire oc- 
curred. 


Plan Modified 


The plan was soon modified so as to 
include profits which the assured would 
expect to make if his plant remained 
in operation. Later it was extended to 
cover interest on bonds, rent (if the as- 
sured does not own the plant), royalties 
for machinery or processes which must 
be paid even if machines or processes 
are not operated, salaries to millwright 
foremen or others who must be. re- 
tained in order to resume work prompt- 
ly after damage is repaired, wages of 
watchman, office help, firemen, en- 
gineers, cost of lighting, heating; at- 
tendance and general maintenance con- 
sistent with a condition of enforced 
idleness, any yearly contracts which are 
necessary to the plant and other con- 
sistent special items. 


This manner of cover is ustally 
cared for by this clause: 

The purpose of this insurance is to protect 
the assured against the loss of the use of the 
premises (or vlant), loss of _profits, loss of ad- 
vertising and other expenses contracted for, 
loss of all fixed charges and loss of such 
sums as are necessary to be paid by the as 
sured for the purpose of retaining the em- 
ploves (whether under contract or not) in 
order to maintain the organization. 


Additional Extension 


As time has passed an additional] ex- 
tension has been added in that other 
than manufacturing or producing build- 
ings, warehouses, stock or store rooms 
for the product, either incomplete or 
manufactured, may be included in the 
coverage. This extension has been con- 
sidered advisable because of the fact 
that the destruction, loss or injury of 
or to their contents may effectively shut 
off the output of the plant and thus 
result in a U. & O. loss by reason of 
the interruption of business activity for 
the time being. 


U. & O. Coverage Abroad 


Use and occupancy insurance haa not 
made the headway in other countries of 
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the ; eens au: it has in Great Britain 
and the United States. When first or- 
iginated in England, it was tried out in 
other countries of Europe without at- 
tracting very much attention. Where 
written in those countries it partook 
more of the nature of excess insurance. 

In the opinion of some of our ablest 
underwriters of this country the Eng- 
lish system of “profits insurance” is su- 
perior to our use and occupancy insur- 
ance. The reason advanced is that our 
system can only apply with accuracy to 
businesses devoid of seasonal fluctua- 
tions. Such businesses in the United 
States are easily numbered—the great 
majority showing variations or peaks 
and depressions. 


Consequential Loss 


In recent years the English have em- 
ployed another term for profits insur- 
ance, being more generally spoken of 
now as “consequential loss,” and the ad- 
justment of a loss as “assessment of 
consequential loss.” This insurance cov- 
ers the earning loss, 1. e., the loss of 
profits through interruption of trading 
or operations as a result of fire or the 
casualty insured against. The principle 
is that a standard is used for the ascer- 
tainment of the loss in an accurate man- 
ner. There are two standards under 
this principle: (a) turnover (sales) as 
represented by money, and (b) output, 
as represented by units of goods pro- 
duced. Under this system total profits 

net profits and standing charges—are 
covered. 

These policies are written for a defi- 
nite period ranging from two to three 
months to a term of years, though as 
a rule for one year. The policy usually 
has an.express period of lability aside 
from the term of the policy in which 
the assured estimates the plant may be 
put in full working order. 

In the event of a loss the assessor de- 
termines the percentage of profit on the 
turnover, and this is the.percentage of 
the sum insured to the annual turnover, 
provided, of course, that this ascertained 
percentage does not exceed the realized 
percentage in the preceding financial 
year, to which is added a charge cover- 
ing the “increased cost of working” in- 
cidental to extra expense incurred in 
competition and which includes the cost 
of temporary premises, having the work 
done elsewhere, employing additional la- 
bor, etc. Having ascertained the per- 
centage of profits, the loss is figured by 
applying this proportion to the reduced 
turnover caused by the casualty insured 
against. A clause is used to define the 
total liability as meaning that the sum 
of the amounts so payable for the turn- 
over shortage and for the increase in 
working cost shall not exceed the 
amount which would have been payable 
in the event of a total cessation of the 
business, i. e., a total loss. 


Secrecy About Turnover 


The English learned that traders and 
manufacturers hesitated to show in ad- 
vance the details of their annual turn- 
over, the amount of their standing 
charges and their net profits, so they 
decided to be satisfied with. securing in- 
formation as to the amount of insur- 
ance, the items covered (net profits or 
fixed charges, or both), the period of 
liability, as to whether it shall be for 
“turnover” or “output.” 


English Adjustments 


One author in speaking of the English 
method of assessment of consequential 
losses said: 


When a fire occurs an “assessor” adjusts 
the loss on the basis above stated in the pol- 
icy. This assessor is usually a _ professional 
aceounfant appointed. by the insured and the 
company, and his name is generally written 
in the policy, thus obviating any dispute in 
this impo rtant particular, He first certifies 
V the annual turnover is, and so immed- 
at the percentage of the sum 
turnover. He then lists the 
1 mths for the year preceding the 
ompares the monthly turnover for the 





corresponding months immediately after the 
fire, notes the decrease (shortage) per month, 
applies his percentage, and so reaches the 
monthly loss on shortage. To this he adds 
the increase in cost of working, and this gives 
him the total amount of the claim. The only 
discretionary power possessed by the assessor 
is in the ascertainment of “any extraordinary 
or other circumstances of the business,” for 
which he may figure additions or deductions; 
this would have to do with such unusual con- 
ditions as a breakdown in machinery, a strike, 
a collapse of the building, etc. Such circum 
stances would, of course, affect the falling off 
in turnover for a part of the year preceding 
the fire, and would work an unfairness to the 
insured when it came to comparisons of corre- 
sponding months’ turnovers. It has _ been 
found that total losses are improbable under 
profits policies. Percentages of loss are higher, 
as a rule, under “output” than under “turn- 
over” contracts. An excellent feature of the 
English method of setlement is the paying of 
monthly installments of the insurance; this 
supplies the insured with money at the time 
when it is most acceptable, and often enables 
him to proceed the more quickly with the re- 
storation of his plant—and so works out to the 
advantage of the insurer as well, in short- 
ening the cost of the period of liability. 

In cases where the period of liability ex 
ceeds twelve months the sum insured is di 
rectly affected; the latter must then represent 
the net profit plus the standing charges for 
the period of liability; this leads also to a 
graduation in the rate, 


A Turnover Graph 


It can be more clearly demonstrated 
by using a graph of the turnover prior 
to the loss and comparing it with a 
graph of the turnover subsequent to the 
loss. To be more specific, suppose the 
graph for a year prior to the loss is as 
follows: 


Then a loss occurs on, say, December 
31 with a complete suspension for Jan- 
uary and February, and a partial re- 
sumption in March, then a gradual in- 
crease to normal in August. As the 
standing charges would not be elimi- 
nated, the graph would not be at zero 
in January and February. With this 
taken into consideration we deduce the 
following: 


monthly standing charges for the period 
in which indemnity is claimed. 

From this the probable monthly loss 
may be ascertained which when added 
together gives the total sum to be paid. 
It is readily seen that a careful record 
of the business is very essential to a 
quick settlement. 

_A “Going” Business 
A “going” business, either manufac- 
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Subsequent to Fire 








The loss is more clearly shown as the 
difference between the heavy black line 
and the dotted line in graph No. 1. 


Certified Statement of Loss 


In settling a loss of use and occu- 
pancy it will be necessary to have a 
certified statement of (a) the turnover 
in each month of the period of the in- 
demnity and for each of the twelve 
months previous to the fire; (b) a state- 
ment showing the net profit, standing 
charges and turnover during the last 
financial year; (c) a statement of the 
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turing or merchandising, produces an 
income which is first used to liquidate 
the cost of raw material and labor or 
merchandise and clerk hire, such stand- 
ing charges as interest on investment, 
rentals, interest on bonds, interest on 
borrowed money, royalties, salaries of 
employes under contract and general 
maintenance, the remainder being con- 
sidered net profits. These expenses are 
insistent and must be liquidated or the 
business dies. Should a fire or other 
casualty occur the income to provide for 
these is decreased or shut off entirely— 
but these charges may of necessity con- 
tinue to a large degree. As they have 
been met by the income, when it ceases 
the proprietor must need fall back upon 
his principal to meet the payments. 
This deprives the business of its bone 
and sinew, and the usual result is the 
death of the business. 
Earning Power 

In a manufacturing plant the earning 
power depends upon: 

1. Capacity to manufacture, which is 
affected by the efficiency of the machin- 
ery, the supply of raw material and the 
capital at the call of the business. 

2. Opportunity to sell the manufac- 
tured article which is influenced by the 
market conditions and the amount of 
stock on hand to meet the demands. 

3. Profits on each unit manufactured, 
and which is governed by (a) cost per 
unit of raw material; (b) proportionate 

ratio of establishment expenses (or 
standing charges) and cost of supplies; 
(c) selling price of the manufactured 
unit. 

The extent of the output is affected 
by the first and second conditions and 
the proportion which profit bears to the 
turnover depends upon the third. 

Definition of Terms 


Before giving further consideration 
let us establish the scope of the terms 
“output” and “turnover.” “Output” is the 
produce of the factory, irrespective of 
the sales, and “turnover” is the value 
of the goods sold. Turnover cannot al- 
ways be considered the ideal basis for 
estimating damages to.a manufacturing 
risk as a result of a casualty insured 
against. This is especially true in cases 
where the sale value is ruled by open 
market which from necessity fluctuates 
from time to time. Likewise objections 
may be raised against using output as 
a basis for adjustment. If the sales are 
not taken into consideration an excess 
loss might be assessed. This might be 
the case in several instances and for 
various reasons: 


1. The factory of limited capa- 
city produces enough goods to meet 
the demands of its trade which pro- 
vides a steady demand. 

2. The factory of larger capacity 
may accumulate stocks against a 
possibly large demand. 

One can readily see that this is not 
the most desirable basis to be used. 

To be more clear, if we should read 
into turnover that its meaning is the 
number of units sold and not the value 
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of units sold it might be more satisfac- 
torily understood. Take as an example: 
Coal mines—tons raised and sold. 
Flour mills—sacks (or barrels) 
milled and sold, ete. 
Standing Charges 
Standing charges, the fixed expenses 
attached to the business. These have 
no current relation to any fluctuation 
in the volume of output. Any expense 
coming within this scope may be con- 
sidered a fit subject for insurance. This 
list embraces most of those properly in- 
surable: 
mortgages on build- 
bank overdrafts 


Interest on capital and 
ings and machinery; and on 
(the outcome of the business). 

Rents on premises. 

Licenses, not charged on a sliding scale; 

Depreciation (other than is incidental to the 
carrying on of business) such as depreciation 
of the value of leases, patents, 
and in certain cases, of machinery and other 
property liable to deteriorate through lapse 
of time; : 

Salaries (excluding 
ployes under agreement and 
auditors’ fees. 

Working Expenses 

There are some working expenses 
which may be considered as standing 
charges and may be insured as such. 
It is preferred by some to mention 
those specifically in order to avoid a 
controversy in the event of a loss: 


concessions, 


commission) to em- 
directors’ and 


Counting house and general office expenses. 
including salaries not insured as_ standing 
charges; 

Insurance premiums; ’ 
Cost of power, light and horse keep (which 
may now be extended to include motors); 
Wages of skilled workmen; ae 

Traveling expenses and advertising. 

Uninsurable Expenses 

It must be borne in mind that there 
are some uninsurable expenses found 
ir. most manufacturing industries, and 
they form a very large proportion of 
the total cost of manufacture. They 
are such items aS wages of ordinary 
labor, raw material, power (except un- 
der certain conditions when power 
may be insurable). 

Must Look Into Cost Accounting 
These uninsurable items at times 
may effect the net profits, and their 
consideration as to variability must be 


had in the determination of a loss. 
Here we are led to suggest that the 
system of cost accounting in use by 


the industry must be looked into be- 
fore the risk is accepted. A complete 
system is of vast benefit in making 
an adjustment. 
Trading Risks 
Taking up the other class of busi- 
ness—trading risks—we find that the 
profits are influenced by: 1. Turnover; 
2. Proportion of working expenses and 
standing charges to turnover; 3. Per- 
centage of gross profits to turnover. 
[Note: In the retail business the 
turnover is very similar to output in 
a manufacturing risk. Turnover is 
measured in terms of money; output 
in goods produced.] 
Explicit Coverage 
In preparing covers for this class of 
insurance one cannot be too explicit 


a3 to what is included and what is 
omitted. Furthermore, there must be 


a definite agreement as to the exact 
Meaning of the coverage—otherwise 
the settlement will be disappointing to 
the two parties at interest—the a3- 
sured and the assurer. 

If the coverage is to be of the nature 
of a profits policy it ‘should be drawn 
as such; if a products policy, make it 
so plain as to not be misunderstood. 
Most of the lawsuits arising out of 
Settlement of U. & O. losses have 
come from poorly drawn _ contracts 
which are capable of being variously 
understood. We are reminded of one 
large U. & O. contract which was un- 
derstood by the assured as a profits 
Policy until loss occurred, when it was 
developed that it was a product policy 
—and the loss, when finally compro- 
Mised without a lawsuit, was at great 
variance from the claim of the assured. 

Determining the Insurance 
In determining the amount of insur- 


ance to be written on a plant or busi- 
ness careful consideration must be 
given to the accounting methods in 
use in the assured’s office, for it is 
by means of these-records subsequent 
losses are to be settled. If these are 
such as to show a comparative state- 
ment of net profits, standing charges 
and other essentials for preceding 
years by months little trouble need be 
experienced in arriving at a conclu- 
sion as to what coverage should be 
taken. The line may be determined 
as being about correct when written 
at 90 per cent. 
ceding twelve months’ record as to net 
profits or net profits and standing 
charges. Where the business opera- 
tions are what might be termed sea- 
sonal provision must be made to care 
for the fluctuations by months. 

Plants and establishments securing 
this class of insurance should be able 
to show by periodical audits the ex- 
act condition of the business, and 
records should show results for per- 
iods extending back at least five 
years. Likewise where varying scales 
of profit earned in different depart- 
ments of the same premises exist they 
should be looked after carefully in the 
records and the same not lost sight of 
when determining the proper cover for 
the risk. 

If the records of the plant are not 
sufficiently clear as to show the 
monthly comparison of net profits, it 
is about correct to assume that 10 per 
cent. of the annual business is in the 
line of insurance to be written. In every 
case it is in order to stipulate that 
the loss shall be ascertained by com- 
parison with the previous years’ busi- 
ness modified by such seasonal vari- 
ations. 

A risk may carry an amount equal 
to the fixed charges and net profits 
all that would be provided by the nor- 
mal operation of the plant. These 
should be for a period of a year as it 
is possible under the policy to have a 
total loss. 

In other words a Use and Occupancy 
policy should represent twelve months’ 
net profit, twelve months’ standing 
charges or twelve months’ net profits 
and standing charges. 

Doubts Expediency of Set Forms 

The actuaries now engaged in work- 
ing out a system for estimating fhe 
cost of furnishing U. & O. indemnity 
appear to have the idea that a set class 
o; forms can be furnished to fit all 
phases of the business—the impression 
that the only way to successfully un 
derwrite this indemnity is to have one 
general form for manufacturing either 
to cover a level daily indemnity or a 
fluctuating variation by months, in 
either event stipulating the maximum 
daily indemnity. The same may be 


or more of the pre- 
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similar from fire insurance that each 
individual plant must be studied, ana- 
lyzed and indemnified according to the 
conditions peculiar to itself. 
Forms to Fit Coverage 

As stated early in this article there 
are many items which may or may not 
be included in the coverage of Use & 
Occupancy. If only net profits are to 
be covered a form should be worked 
out for that alone. As the other phases 
of U. & O. are included let another 
form be used which contains that added 
feature. In other words, it is neces- 


or business for use and occupancy protection? 

The capital resources of the business in- 
fluence the continuity of the business after a 
fire. This item may mean the life or death 
of the business. We should also know whether 
additional capital could be brought in if neces- 
sary. The business’ reputation as a borrower 
must be considered, as this coverage usually 
cares for interest on debentures, bonds or bor 
rowed capital, 

Again, the amount of the output of a plant 
will influence a loss. Likewise, the variation 
of the output or seasonal business, as in cot 
tonseed oil mills and vegetable oil refineries 
We must know whether there is a surplus of 
finished stock kept on hand. Also if the busi 
ness is unusual as regards profits or expenses 

One point to be considered very carefully is 
whether it is an old and established business 
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sary that a double classification be 
worked out; first, as to the business 
or operations obtaining in the risk in 
question, and, second, the phases of 
U. & O. coverage—one ig the longi- 
tudinal and the other the latitudinal 
ciassification, 
No Rate Before a Complete Analysis 
When preparing a proposal for U. & 
O. coverage on a plant no statement 
should be made as to the rate or the 
amount of the coverage until a com- 
plete analysis has been made by apply- 
ing the uniform Use & Occupancy re- 
port. After this has been taken and 
the percentages of net profit, standing 
charges and other insurable phases 
ascertained a graph should be made of 
the risk based upon the previous year’s 


business. It would be far better to 
extend this graph back for three or 
five years to determine if there has 


been any variation in the business and 

whether the variation is progressive or 

retrogressive or constant. 
Fluctuations of Risks 

In the United States business rarely 
stands on a level. It rarely runs on 
from month to month with the same 
volume. It usually has peaks and de. 
pressions. This may be seasonal or it 
may be due to other causes. 

In order to show that one can get a 
better idea as to the fluctuations of 
risks under consideration we give two 
graphs, one of a mercantile business 
and the other of a manufacturing plant. 

Favors New Rating Plan 

We have objected to the present 
method of estimating the cost of U. & 
O. indemnity. In a recent article I 



























































said of the form for mercantile cover- said: 
age. Then having the forms narrowed In our humble opinion, there must be a new 
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down to four (we will say) they com- 
pile their estimates from the fire rate 
on the risk by some slight modifica- 
tions. In this way the latitude of cov- 
erage is restricted and the variation of 
estimates on the diverse plants is nar- 
rowed. The reason given is that ex- 
perience can only be tabulated when a 
restricted form is used. 

We doubt the expediency of this be- 
cause the coverage is 80 entirely dis- 


plan evolved for the rating of this class of 
insurance. The fire rate on a building is not 
a measure of the probability of a use and oc 
cupancy loss and its possibility of being total. 
There is far more to be considered when prep 
aring estimates for this class of protection. 
Experience of underwriters for the past three 
years has shown this to be true, The fire esti- 
mate gives a measurement of the physical be- 
ing of the plant; the use and occupancy esti- 
mate must spiritual measurement, 
as it were. 


show the 


Now what must be taken into consideration 
when considering the desirability of a plant 


The method of sel! 
considered—whether 


with a promising future. 
ing the product must be 
direct or through jobbers. 

We would be desirous of having a thorough 
analysis of the costs of the operations—the 
comparison per unit of labor with that of 
other plants, also profits, taxes. Then we 
would require a showing as to future contracts 
both for finished products and of raw stock 
The advertising contracts made in advance 
also affect the final cost. 

Then a comparison of the turnover or output 
of the previous year with the average should 
be considered, Strikes and lockouts have 
weight, 

The fact that the business owns more than 
one plant where the processes may be dup 
licated in whole or in part makes the class 
more desirable and consequently would de 
mand a credit in the estimates. Even the 
fact that it be possible for the assessor to 
separate the net profits and for standing 
charges into departments and from the unin 
surable costs, would, to our mind, influence 
the estimates. 

As to special features of a plant, we should 
say that they must be charged or credited as 
they vary. If the processes are not unusual 
to class, we would not vary usual class charge 

but if more hazardous we would add charge 
commensurate—likewise a credit where bette: 
than average. 

The possibility of a complete use and ocen 
pancy loss must be given consideration, and 
the time to replace any portion of risk in 
fluences our estimate 

When we come to special machinery we be 
lieve much importance must be attached to 
this item. At the present time special or im 
ported machinery may greatly enhance a loss 
If no duplicates are maintained a very heavy 
use and occupancy loss may be sustained, 
while ‘only a trivial fire loss occurs 

With the prospect of a six or twelve months’ 
delivery of some machine staring the under 
writer in the face, can you blame him for 
declining at the estimates offered? 

The power used, whether loca! or rented, the 
location of power transmission, the possibility 
of renting power temporarily—all should be 
charged for or credited in the estimate, 

The office records have much to do with the 
expediting a settlement under use and occu 
pancy policy. If they are slovenly, have a 
care that you add enough in the rate to pay 
for this trouble. In other words. efficiency 
in every phase has a very vital bearing on 
the final rate charged for use and occupancy 


Present Rates are Inadequate 


In rating a plant, we would not consider the 
fire rate on the plant except in an 
sort of a way. Our basis should be the irre 
ducible cost of protection This should now 
be secured from the experience tables of the 
past three years—and I am inclined to be 
lieve that they will run far in excess of your 
present final rates. Then I would add a super 
vision charge somewhat after the plan used 
in making sprinkler estimates A plan carry 
ing use and occupancy should he inspected 
often and regularly. To our mind, the secret 
of any success we may have in this class may 
largely be attributed to the idea of inspect 
insnect, inspect. 

The use and occupancy value of a plant is 
not its intrinsic or physical value—the per- 
centage of income to physical value indicetes 
the true measure of it A plant worth $10 
0 and producing a 10 per cent. net 
is worth more for use and occupancy 
plent with only a 5 ner cent. income 

How would T formulate a schedule for rating 
this risk? T am frank to say that I_ have 


accessory 


income 
than a 


not reduced these nrobabilities to actual nu- 
merical terms That must be left to the 
ituaries. When thev finally evolve a_ table 


of ratios T am frank to say that we will see 
a verv material advance in,the charges 
Brieflv. then. we should say that the de- 
termination of the rate to he charged for use 
and occunaney should be based on many and 
varied conditions—the construction of the 
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plants the neture of the business operated: will likely suffer by paying iwhere no 

t 0 t oc t fire . 

Yrotective devices yo ro the pocearty ‘2 inde mnity was necessary OF due. It 


the separation of the plant into fire 
divisions; the use of domestic or foreign ma- 
chinery; the use of machinery on limited 
lease or royalty; the possibility of purchasing 
like products in the open market to substitute 
for the plant's products while suspended;, the 
possibility of transferring future delivery con- 
tracts to other plants for completion; the 
opportunity to lease a similar plant while the 
assured’s plant is not in ope ration; the ratio 
of net profits to the values inve sted, all alike 
enter into the determination of the rate to 
he charged and its desirability as a use and 
occupe*ry risk, 

Many Ingenious Coverage ideas 

The preparation of use and _ occu- 
pancy forms has given rise to many 
ingenious ideas as to the proper ex- 
pression of this coverage. Some of 
them have proven very deceptive and 
far reaching in effect. In a number of 
instances companies have found that 
they were insuring against the loss of 
use and occupancy of property which 
prior to the loss was not known by 
them to be in existence. It was then 
too late to raise objections effectively 
and the result was a compromise and 
scorched feelings. The companies have 
been made to pay dearly for their ex 
perience. Some have said the brokers 
are to blame for all the various decep- 
tive forms which have been used. It 
must be admitted that some of the most 
innocent forms submitted by the brok- 
ere and approved by the examiners 


qveat ion; 


have developed some surprising re- 
sults after the loss occurs. 

But the brokers have not been the 
only transgressors. Company officials 


and experts have drawn up forms 
which have not altogether run true to 
plans. We have in mind one such form 
which was sold to an assured in an 
exceedingly large amount as a profits 
policy. When the loss came up for 
settlement it developed that the cov- 
erage was a products policy instead of 
a profits policy. It is needless to say 
that there were some disappointed in- 
dividuals party to that contract. 


Watch the Wording of Forms 


Special attention should be given the‘ 


wording of U. & O. contracts lest they 
develop into undesirable coverages. By 
the omission of a few words a form 
may develop into a valued policy. If 
the indemnification is not stipulated to 
be to the extent of the “actual loss 
sustained” and “not exceeding” so much 
per day, the resulting settlement may 
be disappointing to the company. 
Here is a form put out by a company 
for use in the hands of its local agent. 
It is a condition of this contract of insur- 
ance that, if the said buildings, machinery, 
apparatus, implements and tools thereip, or 
éither of them, or any part thereof, shall be 
damaged or destroyed by fire occurring dur- 
ing the term of this policy, so that the prop- 
erty is entirely prevented from producing fur- 
nished goods, this company shall be liable 
for any loss of production at the rate of 
dollars per day, for each workingday of such 
prevention, 
A Valued Policy Form 

This is a valued products form. If 
the fire causes a suspension of the 
operations the company must pay the 
stipulated sum per day. Again, if a fire 
in the finishing department causes a 
suspension only of that department it 


would still be liable for the full. in- 
demnity because of the fact that the 
goods could not be finished. Suppose 


this should happen in a plant which 
manufactures ahead in anticipation of 
seasonal demands. The products may 
be brought to the final stage and there 
held up temporarily. After the repair 
or replacement of the finishing depart- 
ment if the goods should then be fin- 
ished prior to the season. demanding 
the same. the assured would suffer no 
less. But under this cover he could 
collect ‘the daily indemnity until that 
department was completed and finished 
goods delivered. 


haut Easy 


The settlement under 
very sail and easy, 


such a form is 
but the company 


will not be necessary for the assured 
te prove a loss—he may not have sus 
tained one. The contract was that if 
the plant was prevented from producing 
finished goods the indemnity would be 
paid. 

Another Form Analyzed 


Let us now take another valued form 
for consideration a moment: 


It is understood that if 
the assured shall be wholly 
producing their product (or conducting their 
husiness) then this company shall be liable 
PW Biavsseases for each working day from date 
of the fire to the date, when the normal pro- 
duction of their product has been resumed, or 
could with reasonable diligence be resumed; 
but if the normal production is diminished, 
only, then this company shall be liable for 
that proportion of said per diem in which 
production is diminished. 

In case the production be diminished by fire, 
the daily produc 


fire, 
from 


reason of 
prevented 


by 


as above specified, average 

tion for the twelve months in which the plant 
nas been in full operation immediately pre- 
ceding the fire, shall, for the purpose of this 


insurance, be assumed to be the normal daily 


production, 
What Is “Normal Capacity”? 

Referring to that part of the form, 
“shall be liable * * * to date when 
the normal production of product has 
been resumed or could, with reason- 
able diligence, be resumed,” it will be 
noticed that the term of indemnity is 
to be determined by investigation as 
to the length of time elapsing when 
the plant is ready to operate again. 
If the adjuster and the assured cannot 
agree it must be arbitrated or ap- 
praised like any other loss. The dan- 
gerous part comes in this form when 
the “normal production” is to be deter- 
mined. Under present conditions the 
plant might be running at double capa- 
city. Suppose a fire occur and at a 
time when the plant was about to “slow 
down” on production for at least six 
months. The company in this case 
would be called upon to pay a sum in 
excess of the actual loss. Of course 
there might be other times when there 
would be a reversal. 


Prefer a Co-Insurance Feature 
Underwriters have learned that the 
valued U. & O. policy is not what they 
desire, preferring a form with some sort 
of a co-insurance feature, because it does 
not provide indemnity for a loss, being 
more of a gambling contract, while 
with the co-insurance feature it is pro- 
vided that the payment of indemnity 
shall be in proportion to the loss. There 
are various methods of expressing this 
feature some more desirable than others. 
We prefer an out and out stipulation 
that the assured agrees to carry the 
stipulated percentage of the U. \& O. fea- 
tures insured and failing to do so be- 

comes a co-insurer for such deficit. 


The 300 Days’ Feature 

offer a form providing for in- 
surance amounting to 300 times the 
daily per diem amount stated in the 
form. This is only a fair substitute 
for a co-insurance clause at best. 

\Let us. assume that a plant having 
made $100,000 in the preceding three 
hundred days carries a policy of $50,000 
insurance at $166.66 per day under this 
form: 


Some 





REMOVAL NOTICE 


SCHAEFER 


& SHEVLIN 


General Agents 


have removed to 


100 WILLIAM STREET 


Ground Floor 


The additional space in these premises will 
enable us to give continued good service to 
brokers. 


Telephone 





John 2312 

















poses of this insurance is agreed to be the 
full daily average for 300 working days im- 
mediately preceding the fire, not exceeding 
in either case the amount insured. 


What would be the indemnity due the 
assured for a total of 100 days’ profits? 
Would it be $16,666.66 or $8,333.33? 

The adjuster, after determining that 
for the twelve months (300 days) prior 
to the fire the profits were $100,000, 
would state emphatically that the loss 
would be settled for $8,333.33, believing 
that the co-insurance feature would 
work in this form. The assured, if he 
understood his contract, would hold out 
for $16,666.66. Why? Because it is ex- 
pressly stipulated in the form that 300 
times $166.66 is the agreed profits for 
the three hundred days prior to the 
loss. 


A Suggestion 


Now, if that had been expressed thus: 
“* * * Tt being understood and agreed 
that for the purpose of this insurance 
the average daily profits for the twelve 
months (300 days) next preceding the 
date of the fire will be considered the 
full daily average profits,” the adjuster 
would have some grounds upon which 
to base his offer of $8,333.33. 


A Form Without Maximum Daily 
Indemnity 





In case such buildings and machinery there- 
in are so disabled by fire as to prevent the 
full daily profits, this company will be liable Here is a coverage clause taken from 
per day be ol a ogee of not exceeding a form on U. & O. It is a pro-rata 
$166.66 which the daily profits so prevented ‘ 
from being made bears to the averaze daily oeuUee which some contend is equivalent 
yield previous to the fire, which for the pur- to 100 per cent. co-insurance: It has, 
° 65th Annual Statement 
EERE es 574,008.60 
EN SN excevereseyivedsentoueies 2,923.025.51 
q Capltad ....ccccccccescces eoeeee diece J 
of Watertown. 1. % Conflagration Surplus ............. 250,000.00 
*% Surplus to Policyholders.......... 2,650,983.09 


F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special 





F. L. GILPIN, JR., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Special Agent. MIDDLE DEPT. 
-E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent.. NEW YORK STATE 
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in the view of some underwriters, only 
one serious fault and that is there is 
no maximum daily indemnity provided. 
To our mind this form is not objection- 
able—especially on properties subject to 
variation. 


It is a condition of this contract of insur 
ance that if said building or buildings or con 
tents or any part thereof be destroyed or so 
damaged by fire occuring during the life of 
this policy, as to render the same unproduc 
tive, this company shall be liable for. such 
proportion of the actual loss of net earnings 
occasioned thereby, not exceeding the sum in 
sured, as the amount hereby insured bears to 
a full twelve months net earnings, based in 
the case of total loss upon the daily (mean 
ing thereby a period of twenty-four ‘hours) 
average of net earnings for the corresponding 
season in the twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding the fire, and for a proportionate amount 
only in the case the said building or build 
ings shall be rendered partially unproductive. 

Said net earnings to be ascertained by de 
ducting from the total gross receipts derived 
from such use and occupancy all cost of ma 
terial and operating expenses of the business. 


and disbursements incident to the use anc 
occupancy aforesaid, and of the business so 
conducted during the time specified. 


Stipulated Percentage of Insurance 


Here is a form containing a stipu- 
lated percentage of. insurance which 
was used for an establishment having 
a variable or seasonal fluctuation in 
business: 

On the net profits and fixed charges arising 
from the use and occupancy of the sprinklered 
brick buildings while occupied by the assured 
as a wholesale drug house (with compounding) 
and situate. 

It is understood 
“use and occupancy” 
construed to mean net profits, 


and agreed that the’ term 
as herein used shall be 
general mainte 


nance, to the extent of taxes, heating and 
lighting; and legal liability of assured for 
royalties and salaries and wages of employes 


under contract. 

The conditions of this contract of insurance 
are, that if by fire occurring during the term 
and under the conditions of this policy, said 
buildings or equipment contained therein, or 
cither of them or any part thereof, shall be de 
stroyed or so damaged by fire, as to entirely 
prevent operating or carrying on the business 
of the assured, this company shall he liable 
for such proportion of the actual loss sustained 
under the, terms and of the preceding para 
graph, not exceeding the sum insured, as the 
amount hereby insured bears to 80 per cent. 
of the total yearly net profits and . fixed 
charges, based in case of loss upon the daily 
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average of such net profits and fixed charges 
ascertained by taking into consideration the 
following percentage of the annual sales by 
months of the year immediately preceding the 
fire, subject to such increase or diminution as 
changes in the capacity of the plant or con- 
ditions of the business shall warrant, viz.: 


TE | séesddonne 9.84% Pe Guereseenee 6.00% 
OT eer 8.74% Te,  pcovannese 5.45% 
ee 9.30% er ‘ 

ae xwaesesneneus 8.74% :  accenobaatl 10.40% 
SEE.  sasnssvemnaiadhiidh 7.657% Sees 9.84% 
G. Beeetateos 7.10% | Sr ere 10.94% 


If the ability to operate or carry on the 
business of the assured be impaired, but not 
destroyed, then shall this company be liable 
for actual loss sustained in such proportion 
as the net profits and fixed charges so im- 
paired bear to the full daily average to be 
ascertained by the methods above set out. 

Loss, if any, to be computed from the day 
of the occurrence of any fire, to the time when 
said premises may with the exercise of due 
diligence and dispatch, be repaired or rebuilt 
and put in condition to resume operations. 

It is understood and agreed that, in the 
event of the assured continuing business (in 
whole or in part) at some other location dur- 
ing the time occupied in repairing or recon- 
structing the building named herein, the net 
profits earned at the new location shall be 
deducted from the amount which under the 
terms of this policy would otherwise be re- 
coverable by the assured, etc. 


Seasonable Business 


While we are on the subject of sea- 
sonal business let us examine this form 
which was used a few years ago on a 
feed manufacturing plant before the un- 
derwriters began to tighten up on ac- 
ceptances. Let us say that no loss oc- 
curred under this form so we do not 
have any idea as to how experience 
would have developed had one occurred’ 


On the use and occupancy of the buildings 
and machinery of the stock feed manufacturing 
and grain storage plant situate. 

The conditions of this contract of insurance 
are, that if any of the buildings and/ or ma- 
chinery or other movable property therein, 
shall be so disabled, destroyed or damaged by 
reason of a fire occurring during the life. of 
this policy as to render them wholly or par- 
tially unproductive, this company shall be 
liable. 

(a) For such proportion of the actual loss 
of net earnings ensuing therefrom, not ex- 
ceeding the sum insured, as the amount here- 
by insured bears to the total yearly net earn- 
ings, based in case of loss upon the daily 
average of such net earnings ascertained by 
taking into consideration the following per- 
centages of the annual net earnings by months 
of the year immediately preceding the fire, 
subject to such increase or diminution as 
changes in the capacity of the plant or con- 
ditions of the business shall warrant, viz.: 


a euicociagiiie 8.22% | a re oe 11.07% 
My. <savecresed 3.57% ee 7.85% 
OE. § ccvvecvsens 1.43% Gs cdnestseed 11.07% 
ks spesessnoes 4.29% ey  resceaersea 11.44% 
SE, anekcxte Gane 6.43% Se ascsehevece 15.35% 
GOS, cecases »+» 643% | eee 12.85% 


(b) And upon the showing of bona-fide con- 
tracts for the sale of feed now existing or 
yet to be made, it being understood that if 
the fire should prevent the execution of these 
contracts either in whole or in part and the 
loss of net profits should be in excess of the 
proportionate part of the preceding year’s earn- 
ings settlement shall be made according to 
the proportion that the present year’s show- 
ing bears to the previous year. It is further 
understood that if the total or partial de- 
struction of the said buildings and/or ma- 
chinery and/or movable contents by fire and 
consequent delay in deliveries of merchan- 
dise covered by such contracts should cause 
their cancellation in whole or in part, the en- 
tire loss on such contracts shall be computed 
and not on such portion thereof as might have 
been filled while said buildings and/or ma- 
chinery and/or movable contents are being fe- 
built and/or restored. 

(c) And legal liability of assured for sala- 
ries and/or wages of employes under contract, 
general maintenance to the extent of watch- 
man, heating and lighting, taxes and insur- 
ance and interest at the lawful rate on the 
cash value of the plant during such total or 
partial preverftion of operations, and for a 
proportionate amount only in case the said 
buildings and/or machinery and/or movable 
contents shall be damaged so as to render the 
plant partially unproductive. 

Loss, if any, to be computed from the day 
of the occurrence of any fire to the time when 
the said buildings and/or machinery and/or 
movable property therein could, with ordinary 
diligence and dispatch, be rebuilt, repaired or 
replaced, and not limited to the day of ex- 
Piration named in this policy. The assured 
failing, from any cause, to have the property 
rebuilt or restored within a reasonable time. 
the loss shall be computed according to the 
period of time necessarily required for that 
Purpose in the judgment of competent and 
disinterested appraisers mutually chosen in 
the manner provided in this policy for the 
selection of appraisers. 


It will be in order now to refer again 
to the expressions, “production U. & 
0.” and “profits U. & 0.” These two 
methods of measuring indemnity are 
permissible according to the nature of 
the business, but trouble ensues when 


they get mixed in the same form. We 
have a plant which is entitled to U. & 
O. insurance at $333.33 per day based 
on net profits of that amount. Suppose 
the insurance is issued under the fol- 
lowing form: 

$100,000 on the U. & O. of the buildings 
and/or machinery, etc. 

The conditions of this contract of insurance 
are that if, by financing during the period of 
time above named, said buildings and/or ma: 
cuinery or either of them or any part thereof, 
shall be destroyed, or so damaged by fire as 
to entirely prevent the output of its products. 
this company shall be liable for not exceeding 
$333 1-3 per day for each working day of 
such prevention, and in case of partial pre 
vention a proportionate amount of $333 1-3, 
it being understood and agreed that for the 
purpose of this insurance the average daily 
output for the 300 working days next pre 
ceding date of fire will be considered the full 
daily output. 


A Products Policy 


Should a ‘fire occur and the plant be 
shut down completely for 50 days and 
partially (say %) for 20 days, what 
would be the basis of settlement. The 
assured will probably be much concern- 
ed in showing his Joss of’ net profits. 
As this is a products policy the adjuster 
will not be concerned with the profits. 
All he will do is to work it out on the 
basis of output as compared with the 
previous 300 days. The inevitable re- 
sult will be a compromise or a law suit 
—certainly not an amicable adjustment. 


Does Plant Operate Continually? 


Another item to consider carefully is 
whether the plant or business operates 
continuously or during the working 
days of the year. If the plant under 
consideration were an electric light 
plant or a public service corporation, 
such as telephone, street railway or 
daily newspaper, the coverage should 
be on the basis of 365 days in the year, 
and the daily coverage not exceeding 
1-365th of the full amount of U. & O. 
If one desires to write an output policy 
on a cottonseed oi] mill which has an 
average operation of 6 months in the 
year it might be permissible to write 
it with 1-150th of the total indemnity 
for each day’s coverage, but we would 
prefer the annual coverage on the basis 
of at least 300 working days. If, how- 
ever, the coverage on the oil mill were 
to be net profits and fixed charges it 
should be on the basis of at least 300 
working days, preferably on basis of 
865 working days because of the inclu- 
sion of the fixed charges in the cover- 
age. Some underwriters have objected 
to writing U. & O. on oil mills for the 
reason that they claim to see no good 
grounds for a loss, claiming further- 
more that a loss can be claimed and 
collected when none really occurs. It 
has been cited that a fire caused the 
shut down of an oil mill for a time pos- 
sibly thirty days under which a loss 
was paid. Before the season was over 
the seed which had accumulated during 
the shutdown was worked out and an 
increased profit shown on the year’s 
operations. If the form covering that 
plant were an output form, a payment 
of loss was in order; if a net profits 
and fixed charges, it was still in order 
because of the continuity of fixed 
charges, but if a net profits coverage 
purely it was not in order to make a 
payment. If the adjuster approved this 
payment on a pure net profits policy he 
erred. 

War Conditions 


Since the war conditions have arisen 
where it is very difficult to secure ma- 
chinery for replacements. In fact, it 
is now possible for a complete U. & O. 
loss to occur which formerly was of 
only a doubtful possibility. Only re- 
cently has this condition been, called 
to our attention. Special classes of 
risks evidently now realize that to be 
fully covered they must have insurance 
sufficient to care for a shutdown in ex- 
cess of 300 days. This is evidenced by 
the placing of excess use and occupancy 
insurance which begins to run on the 
301st day. after shutdown. This is of- 
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fered at rates from 50 per cent. to 90 
per cent. of the straight use and occu- 
pancy rates. The rules of underwriting 
do not apply to this class of coverage 
and it depends entirely wpon the view 
of the accepting underwriter as to what 
he shall charge. 

In order that the form may be fam- 
iliar to those interested we give it in 
part as follows: 

It is a condition of this contract of insur- 
ance that if by fire occurring during the con 
tinuance of this policy, the buildings, struc 
tures, machinery, tools and/or other property 
on or in said premises, or any of them, or 
any part thereof, be destroyed or so damaged 
as to suspend in whole or in part the produc 
tion of goods and work in the said buildings, 


this company’ shall be liable for the actual 
loss sustained, not exceeding 1/300th of the 
amount of this policy per day (meaning there- 
»y a period of 24 hours) for each working day 
of such prevention commencing from the time 
the regular or prior use and occupancy is ex- 
hausted, but in no event to commence before 
the 30lst working day after the occurrence of 
the fire. (Loss, if any, to be computed to the 
time when said buildings, structures, ma- 
chinery, tools and/or other property on or in 
said premises could with ordinary diligence 
and dispatch be repaired, rebuilt or replaced 
and not to be limited to the day of expiration 
named in this policy. The basis of determin- 
ing any loss hereunder shall be the average 
net profits and general maintenance cost and 
other necessary expenses for the twelve 
months immediately preceding the fire. 


U. & O. On the Sidelines 
Use and occupancy insurance may 
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now be written on many casualties such 
as tornado, hailstorm, explosion, war 
risk and steam boiler. We expect at 
any time to hear of sprinkler leakage 
and refrigeration use and occupancy. 

It is being written now upon the news 
print paper supply under contract for 
the newspapers. The papers find now 
that if a fire, explosion, tornado or civil 
riot or war act should shut off their 
supply at the mills they would be com- 
pelled to go on the open market and 
buy at an increased cost. If not able 
to find an open market they will be 
compelled to shut down and sustain a 
heavy loss. 

The form under which this is written 
is as follows: 


The conditions of this contract of insurance 
are such that, if the said plant or machinery 
therein, or either of them, or any part there 
of, shall be damaged or destroyed by a fire 
occurring during the continuance of this pol 
icy, so the said Mill Company is entirely pre- 


vented from producing paper with which to 
fulfill the contract said Mill Company has 
with this assured, this company shall be 


liable to this assured for such loss or damage 
and net profit per diem, plus liability on 
rent, interest, taxes, salaries (under contract), 
pay-roll relating to employes who must be 
maintained in order to resume work promptly 
after the damage is repaired, cost of lighting, 
heating, attendance and general maintenance 
consistent with suspension of business during 
the time necessary for repairs, and up to but 
not exceeding the face of this policy, on the 
basis of $.......- per day for each working day 
of such prevention and in event that said mill 
building er machinery is so damaged by -fire 
the said plant can only partially comply with 
the conditions of its contract with this as- 
sured, then this company shall be liable for 
such proportion of such daily loss, and dam- 
age to this assured as such partial compliance 
with the terms and conditions of the contract 
between this assured and the Mill Company 
bears to the per diem allowance above men- 
tioned. In determining such loss and dam- 
age; the same basis for time shall be used as 
the time agreed upon in adjusting the loss 
and damage by fire to the mill and replace- 
ment of machinery should said mill and ma- 
chinery be insured. Loss by fire to be com- 
puted from the day the same occurs to such 
time when said mill could with ordinary dili- 
gence and dispatch be repaired or rebuilt 
and machinery placed therein, and not to be 
limited to the date of the expiration named in 
this policy of insurance. 

It is a further condition of this contract . of 
insurance that if by reason of any fire de- 
stroying or damaging said mill, said mill 
shall be wholly unable to fulfill the terms 
of its contract with this assured within the 
time limit of the contract between said as 
sured and said mill, and this assured shall 
elect to go into the market and purchase such 
goods as the said mill had contracted to fur- 
nish said assured, then and in that event this 
company shall only be liable for the differ- 
ence, if any, between the price at which said 
mill had contracted to furnish much goods, to 
this assured, and the price actually paid by 
this assured for such goods, in the same 
amounts and quality, and in event that this 
assured shall be compelled by reason of the 
destruction or damage by fire of such plant 
to thus purchase through other channels such 
goods as described in the contract between 
him and the said mill may claim for the per 
diem loss as set forth in this contract from 
the date such goods are purchased and de- 
livered shall be and is waived and said per 
diem basis shall only apply to the time be- 
tween the date of the forfeiture of the con- 
trast on account of fire and failure by said 
mill to furnish such goods and the date of 
the delivery of goods bought by this assured 
from other parties. 

Any permits or forms 
icies on factory not herein 
apply to this contract. 

The rate charged is the same that 
would be charged the paper pulp plant 


for use and occupancy. 


to fire pol- 
shall 


attached 
mentioned, 





B. M. CROSTHWAITE & CO. MOVE 

B. M. Crosthwaite & Co. moved on 
Wednesday from 105 William Street to 
45 John Street. 


D. C. HOWIE MAKES CHANGE 

David C. Howie, for a number of 
years in the Newark office of the Aetna 
Life as an agent, is now with the Na- 
tional Automobile Mutual Fire. 


HAGERSTOWN MEETING 
Maryland Field Club Members Spend 
Day in Inspecting City—Meet 
City Officials 





The visit of the Maryland Field Club 
to Hagerstown, Md., was a success. 
The purpose of the members was to 
inspect the city from a fire prevention 
viewpoint. The insurance men were 
met by local city officials, the city was 
inspected and there was also a busi- 
ness meeting. 





FOR BETTER EXPLOSIVES RULES 
The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment has assured New York merchants 
that regulations will be issued in the 
near future making it mandatory upon 
owners of barges and lighters carrying 
high explosives to apply to the cap 
tain of the port for the necessary 
guards before moving such craft. 
F. W. KENTNER GETS UNION 
Fred W. Kentner has been appointed 
suburban general agent of the Union, 
of Paris. Mr. Kentner is also subur- 
ban general agent of the City of New 
York. 
ROBBINS LOCATES IN MANHATTAN 
Fred D. Robbins, marine agent and 
broker who has made his office in 
Brooklyn for some time, will locate at 
68 William Street shortly. 
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e at first appears. Thinking agents and 
Meet to Di 
pat rt a seen A —— ae nome from =~ ZOUNDED i179, 1792 Insurance Company of 1918 
oats i acing their business. e ‘ 
- MISSIONS company which thinks so little of its : NORTH AMERICA 
veer uture as to be a “grab-all” will be treat- 
er = — a accordingly, while the company which 126th ANNUAL Pn ae TOUS: 31, 1917 
7 ee aye holds itself high—losing some volume th ANN 1 
Pye ee atahic ad om of course—will have the respect of Lathan... 
in Bal eiphia an ihe best producers and will be saved Reekene fer LATNGG: oocvcycveves ss sicqateviquansesues 4,419,000.00 
Baltimore the trouble of refusing many a ragged = pone nal a wbéobaunesneunnteeettse thet elton 950,000.09 
a eR x a ’ et a eserve for Sundries .......cesecceccccesceseceeeess 60,000. 
The interim executive committee of eg pa aera el era knows it’s no : The Oldest American Surplus cecccccccccccccsivecedovicevccsdevcvssesedevece 8,317,502.26 
the Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- , » 7. * ao EE CPO eS ee $28,477,242.66 


ence will meet in New York today, Fri- 
day, with a committee of the Eastern 
Conference to consider the Baltimore 
and Philadelphia situations. The East- 
ern Conference has voted a commission 
of 25 per cent. straight for Baltimore 
local agents and Maryland State agents 
and this action must be ratified by the 
National Conference. The situation in 
Philadelphia has reached a crisis. Com- 
missions as high as 35 per cent. are 
reported and in one case 27% per cent. 
brokerage. Manufacturers’ forms will 
also be considered. 
Acute Commission Situation 


Walter Chase, chairman of the auto- 
mobile committee of Philadelphia local 
agents, was in New York Thursday for 
a joint conference with Eastern Con- 
ference and National Conference execu- 
tive committeemen. The many varied 
agency arrangements in Philadelphia 
have brought about an acute commis- 
sion situation. This is aggravated by 
those general agency interests which in- 
sist on large enough commissions to 
enable them to bid for business through 
other prominent offices. 

The present rules were drafted in an 
attempt to hold commissions down, but 
in so doing certain agency connections 
which could not be sacrificed were dis- 
regarded. Other offices have found 
themselves cramped by the rule. The 
question now is whether the rule shall 
be made sufficiently broad not to shut 
out a number who are affected by it. 
bell 
2] 








BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





Easy to Be “Grab-All’”’ 

It’s easy for a company to become 
kpown as a dumping ground for poor 
casualty business. All it has to do is 
siart the ball rolling. Few managers 
realize how much poor business there 
is until they open the avenues for it 
to enter their books. Of course, bro- 
kers must find a haven for their unde- 
sirable risks and it is expected that 
they will give a company some good 
business also to sweeten the cup. But 
it soon becomes noised about that an 
office is taking certain risks and other 
offices welcome the news, for it makes 
it easier for them to say “no” to their 
broker, knowing that he can easily 
piace the risk and that it is not neces- 
sury to “help him out” with it. The 
shrewd broker also wishes to maintain 
relations with companies which he 
knows are properly protecting them- 
selves by good underwriting. A wise 
broker knows that it is not good pol- 
icy to change horses too often. While 
it requires a good deal of nerve to 
advance rates—say in the accident and 
health line—and refuse business which 
is being accepted by another company; 
sll it is not always so disastrous as 


Warren Glacel Resigns 

Warren Glacel, manager of the auto- 
mcbile and sprinkler leakage depart- 
ments of Kelly & Fuller, has resigned 
and these departments are now under 
the supervision of Harry Fuller. 

* + + 
Heffner With Blume & Co. 

E. L. Heffner, for thirteen years with 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, and Hanley & 
Co., has joined the staff of the New 
York office of Jos. S. Blume & Co. 

* * *~ 
Joins Faulkner & Simmonds 

Reginald Smith, office manager of 
Huff, Dreyer & Co., resigned on May 1 
to become a member of the firm of 
Faulkner, Simmonds & Co. 

* + . 
Arthur Hess Recuperating 

Arthur Hess, underwriter for the 
New York office of the General Acci- 
dent, is recuperating at the French 
Hospital from an operation for appen- 
dicitis. His duties with the General 
are being fulfilled by Jos. L. Mautner, 
executive vntita ial ageat of the Company. 

SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN MOVE 

Schaefer & Shevlin are removing this 
week to 100 William Street, ground 
floor. This firm started in business 
three years ago and has had exception- 
al success. It is general agent for fire, 
liability and automobile companies. The 
rapid growth of Schaefer & Shevlin ne- 
cessitated larger quarters to handle the 
increase of business. 
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U. S. May Insure 
Foreign Vessels 


HEARINGS HELD ON SIMS’ BILL 


Director DeLanoy, of War Risk Bureau, 
Says Companies Can’t Furnish 
Coverage 


Washington, D. 8.—Two rather star- 
tling announcements were made by Wil- 
liam C. DeLanoy, director of the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, when on April 
30, he appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to urge the passage of the Sims’ 
bill providing for the insuring of for- 
eign vessels and the cargoes they carry 
as well as the members of the crew 

Mr. DeLanoy declared that the under- 
writers of the country were not in a 
position to handle this business in view 
of the fact that they had lost the sup- 
port formerly given them by the foreign 
re-insurance companies, and, second, 
that because of the efficiency of the 
American convoy system it was very 
probable that the present rate of 3 per 
cent. on vessels and cargoes wees . un- 
dergo another reduction. 


The bill provides: 


That when it appears to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that vessels of foreign friendly 
flags, or their masters, officers, or crews on 
shippers or importers in such vessels, are un- 
able in any trade to secure adequate war-risk 
insurance on reasonable terms, the Bureau of 

ar Risk Insurance, with the approval of the 
Secretary, is hereby authorized to make pro 
visions for the insurance by the United States 
of (1) such vessels of foreign friendly flags. 
their freight and passage moneys, and per 
sonal effects of the masters, officers, and 
crews thereof against the risks of war when 
such vessels are chartered or operated by the 
United States Shipping Board or its agent, on 
chartered by any person a citizen of the 
United States, and (2) the cargoes to be 
shipped in such vessels of foreign friendly 
flays, whether or not they are so chartered. 
Such insurance on the vessel, however, is 
authorized only when the United States Ship 
ping Board or its agent operates the vessel or 
the charterers are, by the terms of the charter 
party or contract with the vessel owners, re- 
quired to assume the war risk or provide in 
surance protecting the vessel owners against 
war risk during the term of the charter or 
hire of the vessel. : 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance with 
the opproval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
is also hereby authorized to insure the mast- 
ers, officers, and crews of vessels operated or 
chartered as aforesaid, against loss of life 
or personal injury by the risk of war and 
for compensation during the detention fol 
lowing capture by enemies of the United 
States, whenever it apears to the Secretary 
that the owners, operators, or charterers of 
such vessels are unable, in anv trade, to se- 
cure such insurance ‘on reasonable terms. 

“There is little question but that this 
legislation is necessary and timely,” 
said Mr. DeLanoy. “You are all aware 
of the difficulties that we are having 
because of insufficient tonnage and also 
the necessity of protecting with Gov- 
ernmental insurance through this bu- 
reau vessels under friendly foreign flags 
when used by and for us, or by and 
for our Allies.” 

Latest Figures 

The speaker furnished the committee 

with the following statistics: 


The Burean has issued on cargoes 
and hulls from September 2, 
1914, to April 27, 1918 

Amount of insurance............. sis 2F eaabo 


om 20K, Fipril FB, WIG... cc cccccies 58,.000,000,00 
High water mark of risk......... 175.000,000,00 
Premiums received ...........e005 41,815 620,72 
EE Re eee: 24,427,570.00 
Expenses, War Risk Insurance 

Rureau, September 2, 1914, to 

SS a. eee 117,531.26 


Says War Risk Bureau Will Prove 
Profitable 
He declared that the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance would prove to be a 
very profitable venture for the Govern- 


Two More for 
McGee Office 


AUSTIN 





GET CONCORDIA AND 





Fire Companies Which Have Recently 
Entered Marine Field—The McGee 
Companies 





Two more fire companies have en- 
tered the marine field. They are the 
Concordia of Milwaukee and the Austin 
of Texas. It is understood that the 
companies will be represented as gen- 
eral agent by Wm. H. McGee & Co. 

The McGee office is one of the larg- 
est and best-known in the world, rep- 
resenting the St. Paul F. & M., Phoenix 
ot Hartford, Providence-Washington, 
Great American, Massachusetts F. & 
M., Camden, Security of New Haven 
and Westchester. 

The Concordia had a net premium in- 
come last year of $1,715,741; 
are $3,114,561. 

George W. Jalonick, one of the best- 
kpown insurance men in the South is 
president of the Austin Fire. It has 
assets of $840,000. 


its assets 


ment. He said, however, that a private 
organization could not do business on 
the same small overhead as the Bureau 
for the reason that there is no office 
rent to be paid, no taxes, and there 
is a difference in the number and sal- 
ary of employes. The high tide on 
rates, as he put it, was 6% per cent. 
This was reduced first to five, then four 
and finally three per cent. and now 
there is the possibility of a further re 
duction. 

Mr. DeLanoy was asked by Congress- 
man Sims as to the outlook for ship- 
ping without such provisions as are 
contemplated. “If we do not pass this 
bill or provide some legislation to en- 
able the Government to do what it pro- 
poses to do by this bill,” inquired Chair- 
man Sims, “will it not ‘be practicably 
impossible for these vessels of neutral 
countries to get such insurance as 
would enable them to do business with 
our Government?” 

“You will then throw it right back on 
private underwriters and private under- 
writers today have not the requisite 
capital to handle this insurance,” re- 
plied Director, DeLanoy. “The rates 
will be higher than the Government 
rates of protection and the reason for 
that is that the private underwriters are 
without the former foreign re-insurance 
companies and cannot write jumbo pol- 
icies, and they must write the policies 
they can carry net.” 

Continuing along this line he said, 
“And there would not be enough insur- 
ance to go round in the case of large 
shipments on a single vessel,” qualify 
ing the general statement, however, to 
show that the underwriters could take 
care of small cargoes and small boats. 


HENRY W. FARNUM DEAD 

‘Henry W. Farnum, of Platt & Far- 
num, died suddenly’ last Saturday in 
New York City. His funeral was held 
on Tuesday at his home in Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. Mr. Farnum for a long term of 
years was. prominently connected with 
the activities of the Insurance Company 
of North America in New York City 
and at the home office. The firm of 
Platt & Farnum is one of the oldest 
in the local inland marine, automobile 
and marine business. 
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The Proceedings in the S. Ss. Frederick Case 


There has appeared in the daily news- 
papers recently an item stating that the 
heirs of the crew of the steamer “Fred- 
erick” have instituted legal proceedings 
for damages against the owner of this 
vessel, which was lost on a voyage from 
New York to Archangel, Russia. This 
vessel sailed from New York during 
the month of December, 1915, and it 
was necessary for her to put in to Bos- 
ton, Portland and Halifax, and after 
she left Halifax, there was no further 
trace of her found. 


It seems almost a pity that a vessel 
of 1,873 tons gross, 1,300 tons net, built 
in 1874, with one-cylinder engine, 150 
nominal horsepower, should have at- 
tempted to take such a perilous voyage 
at that season of the year. Notwith- 
standing the fact that it is claimed that 
a considerable sum of money was spent 
in repairing this boat and ‘that a Gov- 
ernment inspector passed the same, to 
a trained underwriter it is foregone con- 
Clusion that a vessel of this kind would 
never arrive at her destination, in ad- 
dition to which the vessel loaded a very 
heavy cargo, and it is stated that in 
order to load some heavy cases of auto- 
mobiles, part of the vessel’s stanchions 
had to be removed, which naturally 
would impair her structural strength. 


The result of this litigation will be 
watched with interest, and if the crew’s 
heirs are successful in recovering the 
damages which they claim, it may pre- 
vent owners of vessels of this character 


from undertaking voyages which they 
scem physically unfit for. 

There is another vessel of this type 
now reported loading in New York Har- 
bor for Genoa. This vessel formerly 
ran between New York and Boston, and 
in order to enlarge her cargo capacity, 
her sides were extended and at this 
writing it is reported that she is loaded 
to such depth that her original main 
deck is actually under water. A vessel 
undertaking a transatlantic voyage un- 
der such circumstances naturally will 
come to grief. It seems almost incon- 
ceivable that any seafaring man who 
holds a Master’s certificate can be in- 
duced to undertake to navigate vessels 
on voyages which, from all appearances 
to expert marine authorities, it seems 
could not successfully make a voyage 
of the character above mentioned. The 
mere fact that the owner may be held 
liable is not sufficient. The only posi- 
tive preventative for cases of this kind 
would be for the Government to make 
it a penal offense for any owner to send 
a vessel to sea which is absolutely unfit 
to undertake the voyage which she 
starts out ‘to make. If such legislation 
was put into effect by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, marine underwriters would 
not be called upon to pay a great many 
losses which they have incurred in the 
past on vessels of this type. 

This vessel with her sister ship has 
since been requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment and the freight has been turned 
back to the shippers. OBSERVER. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Manufacturers 
Seek Information 


PARTICIPATING STOCK PLANS 








Secretary of Pennsylvania Association 
Gives Opinions as to System’s 
Benefits 





At the request of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, Harry J. Shoe- 
maker, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association Casualty In- 
surance Company, has given his views 
to that organization on the merits of 
participating stock insurance companies. 
He says: 

“In presenting what we consider the 
advantages of participating insurance 
companies, we propose to do so from the 
attitude of basing our conclusions on 
our own experience, rather than those 
of criticising or opposing the methods 
of others. 

“Article X of the by-laws of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Association Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company reads: 

““‘Mhe dividends wpon the capital 
stock shall not exceed nihe per cent. 
(which is equivalent to 6 per cent. on 
the stock and subscribed surplus) pay- 
able only out of earnings. Any profits 
over and above the dividends on the 
stock shall be held for the benefit and 
protection of the policyholders, and af- 
ter setting aside such sums as may be 
necessary under the law or in the judg- 
ment of the board of directors for con- 
tingency funds, shall be apportioned 
among the policyholders upon the mu- 
tual insurance principle, in manner as 
the board of directors shall from time 
to time direct.’ 

“For the twelve months ending De- 
cember 31, 1916, the foregoing company 
paid nine per cent. stock dividends and 
twenty per cent. policy dividends. 

“In a straight-out stock company the 
policyholder is free from assessment, 
but receives none of the profits. The 
stockholders take all the risk, and the 
insured pays for his protection. 


Risk of Assessment 


“In the straight mutuals the policy- 
holder always runs the risk of assess- 
ment, but on the other hand he partici- 
pates in the profits that in straight 
stock companies go to stockholders. 

“A stock participating company saves 
to the policyholder the hazard of an as- 
sessment liability which all insurers in 
mutuals risk. It also has the advantage 
of the mutual principle of sharing the 
profits with the policyholder. In other 
words, it gives the insurance required 
at cost, without any liability of assess- 
ment, 

“A participating stock company can 
be created and maintained only when a 
sufficient number of concerns band to- 
gether for self-protection, with a suffi- 
cient number of unselfish members— 
willing to invest the required cash cap- 
ital, with the income thereon limited to 
legal interest (as in the case of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Casualty Insurance Company), and 
assuming all risk of loss or assessment, 
While all other net earnings vest in the 
policyholders. 


Reducing Expense and Losses 


“The low overhead cost of participat- 
ing stock companies is made possible 
because of the common interest and de- 
sire of policyholders to do part of the 
operating work themselves, to help see 
to it that the number and cost of in- 
vestigations, solicitors, etc., are kept at 
the minimum. The low loss ratio is se- 
eured by the earnest and loyal co-oper- 
ation of the insured in reducing acci- 
dent cost and in accident prevention 


work, in getting the injured employe 
back to work at the earliest time pos- 
sible, in looking after the payments of 
compensation, doctor bills, etc. The in- 
centive for reducing expense and loss 
ratio is the hope of receiving annually 
substantial return premium dividends, 
and as these policy dividends materi- 
alize from year to year, co-operation 
among policyholders continues and in- 
creases, resulting in a still further re- 
duction of accidents and idleness, with 
an increase of efficiency. 

“Such a personal incentive does not 
exist among the insurers in non-parti- 
cipating stock companies, and exists, 
if at all, only in a limited degree where 
the policyholder is insured in a mutual 
company whose annual policy dividend 
is a certain fixed per cent. year after 
year, and is paid regardless of any effi- 
cient assistance on the part of the in- 
sured. 

“Therefore, we believe that to furnish 
compensation insurance at cost, and 
making that cost a minimum one, 
means the best possible service, if ac- 
companied with the maximum of safety 
and protection. 


Mutuality of Interest 


“In addition to the net cost and pro- 
tection advantages enjoyed by policy- 
holders of participating stock compa- 
nies, too much emphasis cannot be giv- 
en to the value of accident prevention 
enhanced by the correlation of casualty 
insurance companies and manufactur- 
ers’ associations, both organizations be- 
ing constantly on the alert in this di- 
rection, resulting in a mutuality of in- 
terest, effort and result not otherwise 
obtainable. 

“In short our view is that participat- 
ing stock casualty insurance .companies 
have and give every advantage to poli- 
cyholders that can be obtained, with 
none of the disadvantages that do or 
may exist in non-participating com- 
panies.” 





IN CHARGE OF BURGLARY 
Experienced Former New York Man 
Takes Position With Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity 


Herbert J. Johnston has been chosen 
acting superintendent of the burglary 
department of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity at the New York office. He 
succeeds Richard J. Hollingsworth who 
resigned to enter the brokerage field. 
Mr. Johnston is from Hartford, where 
he was assistant superintendent of the 
home office burglary department. Prior 
to that connection he was in charge of 
the Metropolitan burglary department 
of the Travelers and he also held a 
similar position with the Ocean. 


PROVIDENCE MANAGER RESIGNS 
William T. Stillman, manager at 
Providence for the American Surety, has 
resigned to enter the Naval Reserves. 
H. E. Davis, assistant manager, has 
been appointed acting manager in Mr. 
Stillman’s place. 


la 





rates. 


Policy. 


General Building 














(guarding Profits and Production 


is the function of Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance. By means of expert safety-first 
inspections that discover danger points and 
prevent accidents, a vast amount of time, 
material and money is saved for the many 
important American industries protected by 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance in the 
Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore. 


Where unforeseeable accidents occur, this 
essential protection provides prompt medical 
attention followed by full payment of com- 
pensation in exact accordance with the law. 


Agents representing The Maryland are 
aided by an unusual quality of earnest co- 
operation from the inspectors in the field and 
the underwriters at the Home Office. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
THE TOWER 
BALTIMORE 








Mutual Company’s 
New Auto Rates 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES MADE 





National Automobile Mutual Casualty 
Places Revised Schedule in 
Effect 


Following are examples of the new 
rates of the National Automobile Mu- 


tual Casualty Company of New York. 
New York City 
H. P. Liability. P. D. 
| errr $38.00 $10.00 
De uicetivanncetveuens 54.00 15.00 
Be Seneaeaeenw Debs ee 69.00 18.50 
OP: pan. casdscnadeesnas 79.00 21.00 
PP Wawa necwe Kemi eniae 86.50 23.50 
OM catswiseoesegd aves 92.75 25.00 
Oe. svseusuwtenstuaneee 98.00 26.25 
OO <adduvendevnseanks 103.00 27.50 
Electrics and Motorcycles 
Wrivrritvie ttt 18.00 5.00 
New York Suburban 

H. P. Liability. P. D. 
| rr $22.50- $6.00 
Be é6ssusdeneuvseeees 32.00 8.40 
 caveasveoesa reba 41.00 11.00 
| eee reer ery 47.00 13.00 


Something New 


Residence theft insurance at one-third the former 
This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence Theft 
Regular rate of brokerage commission paid. 


General Accident 


Fire and Life " 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


PHILADELPHIA 




















21 
PP ins wawekdbledae was 52.00 14.25 
RS odd oe weeded atid 57.00 15.50 
OP cade euvinstadieenn 62.00 16.75 
OP 2150-06-46 aid Welw cabins 67.00 18.00 
Electrics and Motorcycles 
 sesodétidecdcsenvabs 14.00 4.00 
New York State 
H P. Liability. P.D. 
_ re eee $15.00 $4.50 
EOE SE eS ee 21.00 6.40 
MUP sashes mie Sicha wane a nenaiied 27.75 8.40 
OP he hitatas ated he Saline 33.00 10.20 
at Diidwkes pou nueen 38.00 11.20 
EERE a 42.25 12.20 
OP Acn'nped Rote eaee 45.00 13.20 
RR pir te aE, # 49.75 14.20 
Electrics and Motorcycles 
(senda s0kweene ewe 14.00 4.00 
Commercial Rates 
N. Y. City N.Y. Sub. N. Y. State 


Liab. P. D. Liab. P. D. Liab. P. D. 
Sp. ...$375 $150 $250 $100 $180 $70 


ere 275 115 170 70 105 45 
eee 225 100 130 55 85 36 
essa 200 8 110 45 70 30 
BAvwudes 165 70 90 36 55 23 
err 140 58 70 30 45 18 
PP i<siva 115 46 60 25 40 16 
Motor- 

cycle, 2- 

wheeled 55 23 35 15 28 12 

Collision 


All Territories 
Pleasure and Commercial Cars 


Manufacurer’s Coll. $25 Full 
List price Class Deduct. C’v'ge 
Under $600 Al* 25.00 $45.00 
$1,200 1,399 A5* 33.00 65.00 
1,800 1,999 D 45.00 80.00 
2,500 2,749 G 60.00 95.00 
3,250 3,499 J 75.00 110.00 
4,000 4,249 M 90.00 125.00 
4,750 5,000 P 105.00 140.00 
6,001 6,500 8 117.50 152.50 
7,501 8,000 V 125.00 160.00 
9,001 9,500 Y 132.50 167.50 
9,501 10,000 Z 135.00 170.00 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Aetna Introduces “Pep” 

“Pep” is the latest addition to the 
Aetna publications. It is to appear 
‘yeasonably often” in the interest of 
cash collections, 

+ +. ” 
Miss Means’ New Place 

Miss Gertrude ‘H. Means is now in 
charge of schedule rating in the com- 
pensation department of the Aetna Life 
in New York. Miss Means was form- 
erly secretary to R. S. Elberty, super- 
intendent of the inspection department 
of the National Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau in New York. 

* a * 
Selling Use & “Occupancy 

The steam boiler insurance bpsiness 
is reported to be good. If the present 
volume is maintained it is - expected 
that the experience will be satisfactory 
at the present rates. A large business 
is being done in use and occupancy at 
satisfactory rates. ‘The use and occu- 
pancy form takes care of any increase 
in ‘the moral hazard, Which may Come 
when business slows down. The con- 
tract is virtually a valued policy as 
long as the insured’s production keeps 
on the present level, or if it increases. 
I? it falls below a certain average, in- 
demnity is paid on a prearranged per 
centage basis. 

- - ° 
Following Experience 

Present conditions in the automobile 
insurance business resemble quite 
strongly the situation which obtained 
in surety lines some years ago. The 
surety companies were split at one time 
just as the automobile companies are 
now. Finally the non-Conference com- 
panies got together for very much the 
Same reasons, as have the non-Confer- 
ence automobile companies. The non- 
Conference surety companies gradually 
found that co-operation among them- 
selves was working well, so much so, 
that they wanted more of it instead of 
less. They got so near to the Confer- 
ence in rates and practices that they 
finally decided to swim all in the same 
pond. It is hoped that the same con- 
ditions will be brought about among 
the automobile companies. 

a * * 
On Vacation 

Henry F. Weissenborn has gone 
away for a vacation. Meanwhile the 
duties of the assistant secretary of the 


Great Eastern Casualty are in the 
hands of his associates. 
. * * 
Country Looking Fine 
Agency Director C. Clark Howard, 


of the Great Eastern Casualty, has re- 
turned from a trip which took him as 
far West as St. Louis. He was away 
three weeks and says that he never 
saw the country looking better than 
now. 
7 ° . 
Says West is Aroused 

Henry D. Clarke, manager of the 
plate glass department of the Great 
Eastern Casualty, has been on a trip 
West as far as Omaha. He says that 





FARRISH’S CHOP HOUSE 


Cor. John & William Streets 
THE PLACE in the Insurance District 
to eat lobsters 
NOW IN SEASON 

Whole cold lobster 65c. 
Whole broiled lobster 75c. 











‘wait’ until some of the 








like hot 
In many 
instances large towns secured almost 
their entire allotment in the first few 


the. Liberty Loan is going 
cakes in the Western cities. 


days of the drive. Mr. Clarke believes 
that the West is now thoroughly 
aroused to the necessity for backing 
up the Government to the limit, and 
that+the loan will be oversubscribed. 

. © * 


“Nic” Phair Turns Artist 

Oné of the most attractive military 
service honor rolls executed by an 
amateur is that done by “Nic” Phair of 
the Ocean. Mr. Phair can not only 
design, but he can also do life admir- 
ably. He is in the publicity and supply 
department. The honor roll contains 
sixty-three names, twenty-nine of which 
are’ of claim department employes. 

. + + 


Collections Complained Of 

A casualty man who recently covered 
a large portion of the country while on 
a’ business trip found but one dark 
spot—collections. This he attributes 
to no other cause than that many com- 
munities: are kLeing drained of ready 
money to apply on the Liberty Loan. 
There is nothing to do, he says, but 
funds are re- 
trade 


turned through the _ ordinary 


channels, 

* * * 

Won a Liberty Bond 
William Goldbeck, of EF. B. MecCon 

nell & Co., New York, won a Liberty 
bond raffled in the office of the Mary- 
land Casualty. There were 100 chances 
at fifty cents each, one chance to each 
person. 

* * a 


General Takes Added Space 

The General Accident has located it¢ 
metropolitan auditing and accounting 
departments in the basement of 100 
William Street immediately beneath its 
metropolitan office in that building. 

. > . 
Claim Men Meet To-day 

H. P. Stedman, of the statistical de 
partment of the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee, will be the speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the New York 
Claim Association to be held in Room 
2208, Western Union Building, 195 
Broadway, Friday, May 3, at 2 P. M. 
The topic of the lecture will be “The 
Various Uses of Claim Statistics.” 
There will be a discussion, open to all, 
on the various methods employed by 
claim departments in furnishing infor- 
mation to the statistical department. 
The question of whether or not the as- 
sociation should hold a war supper in 
place of the next general meeting will 
be voted upon. 


Bureau Force Growing 
iL... Ee 


Hall, formerly in the St. Louis 
office of the National Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau, is now in 
, New York as assistant to R. S. Alberty, 
y superintendent of the inspection de- 
partment, Miss Olive Outwater, a 
graduate of the actuarial course, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been added 
to the force in the actuarial department 
in New York. J. D. Wells has been 
transferred from the Denver office as an 
assistant to Ambrose Ryder, head of 
the automobile department. 

os a * 


Government Officials to Confer 

On May 8 a meeting will be held at 
the New York office of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau with representatives of the United 
States Government to consider ques- 
tions arising out of the insurance on 
various Government works. 

* a a 


P. F. Garnett Advanced 

P. F. Garnett, who has been field 
secretary for the National Workmen's 
Compensation Service Bureau, and now 
manager at Chicago, has had the of- 
fice of field supervisor and instructor 
added to his duties. In fact, Mr. Gar- 
nett has been doing this work but has 
not held the position officially. He has 
now been definitely elected to the posi- 
tien in accordance with the constitu- 
tion. 

* * + 


With Field Artillery 
William B. Fitcher, who had charge 
of the renewal department in the New 


York office of the Commercial Casu- 
alty, is with the 105th United States 


Field Artillery at Spartanburg. That 
unit was formerly the Second Field Ar- 
tillery of New York. The office force 
has sent him a number of useful 
tckens of their regard, as he expects 
soon to go abroad. 
s > 
L. S. Moore Metropolitan Manager 
L. S. Moore, acting manager in the 
Metropolitan branch of the American 
Surety, has been appointed manager, 
effective May 1. Edward Sadler, who 
has been in that department for some 
time, is to be assistant manager. Mr. 
Moore has been with the Company for 
over ten years and has been assistant 
manager, secretary to the president and 
manager of the re-insurance division. 
ok ca * 


Plate Glass Changes Listed 

New York City Manual amendments 

and rulings applying to plate glass in- 

surance rates have been prepared by 

'W. F. Moore in pamphlet form. This 

contains all the changes made to and 
including April 1, 1918. 
* ae * 


New Quarters Leased 

Because of the expiration of a lease 
the Great Eastern Casualty has given 
uy its store room at 45 John Street and 
has secured another location at 26 John 
Street. 

a = ” 
lowa AsSociation Prosperous 

Thirty-eight ‘years ago the Iowa State 
Traveling Men’s Association was or- 
ganized in Des Moines. It now has 





PEE itcgneccecesksiives senceunwes e 
BINED 56s vecaserecscacsvedhsanave 
pital ...... ita seceercensorvccevelbepe 
Surplus gver all liabilities......... 
Losses paid to December H, 1917.. 


This Company issues contracts as:follows: 
Health, and Disability Insurance; Burglary, 
erty Damage). Automobile (Personal 
sicians, Druggists, Owners and 
Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 





"The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 

RUSK KeececeNbheoeareenesveN $15,077.330.62 

sod eveeeesdcoceesereosccees 10,785,343.53 
00 


Insurance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams (Personal Injury and Prop- 
Injury, 
Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation, Steam 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Larceny, and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass 


Property Damage and Collision), Phy- 








over 57,000 members. Just now when, 
because of the war, many traveling 
men have lost their business connec- 
tions, the association is doing a’ good 
work in assisting them to find other 
employment. The association has paid 
over $5,000,060 in claims. In 1917 the 
claims paid were $460,000. J. W. Hill 
has been president of the association 
for twelve years. The other officers 
are active business men and devoted 
to the association. 
* eo * 


Enters Wisconsin 


The Iowa Bonding & Casualty, of Des 
Moines, recently organized, has applied 
to do business in Wisconsin. It is ex- 
pected that the commission will be is- 
sued some time this week. The capi- 
talization of the company is $1,000,000, 
and its surplus $500,000. 

* * a 


Corey With Pacific Mutual 

Horace W. Corey, for ‘years New York 
manager of the Equitable Accident, of 
Boston, has been made New York man- 
ager of the industrial accident and 
health department of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. 

s - a 


Would Change Constitution 

It is proposed to change the consti- 
tution of the Casualty Actuarial and 
Statistical Society of America so that 
examinations may be waived in the 
case of a candidate who for a period of 
not less than two years has been in 
responsible charge of the statistical or 
actuarial department of a casualty in- 
surance organization, or has had such 
other practical experience in, casualty 
or social insurance as in the opinion 
of the council renders him qualified for 
associateship. The next meeting will 
be held May .20 and 21. 

* * a 

Chas. R.: Culyer & Co. have been ap- 
pointed resident managers at Philadel- 
phia for Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Southern New Jersey, of the Chicago 
Bonding and Insurance Company, suc- 
ceeding Jones, Launt & Barrett, Inc. 


* * * 
An agent sometimes 
Good Results becomes discouraged 
Often Are and gives up effort 


because he has had 
an unfruitful day. He 
overlooks the fact that the seed sown 
that day is sure to bring a harvest 
later. The more he works the more 
prospects he has for the future. An 
agent ‘built up a collection of $800 a 
month in a territory and worked three 
full weeks before he secured his first 
application, but the three weeks’ efforts 
brought big results later. The fact is, 
this is a form of protection which does 
appeal to all classes of people, and 
there is: never a time in any district 
when business cannot be secured. If 
one line of work is quiet, look around 
for the lines which are active. We 
want you to realize that the home office 
is sympathetic and knows full well the 
troubles of competition, of getting men 
to sign the applications, and of keep- 
ing the insurance in force after it is 
once written. We simply want you to 
believe in yourself as much as we be- 
lieve in you, and keep up ‘your courage 
and effort. Then your results will 
surely come quite satisfactorily.—‘Fed- 
eral Record.” 


Delayed 








Mutual Co.’s Rates 
(Continued from page 21) 


Loss of use (pleasure and commer- 
cial) 10 per cent. of P. D. rate. 

Trailers 25 per cent. additional of 
liability and P. D. rate. 

Excess limits (10-10) 10 per cent. of 
1918 tariff. 

Excess limits (10-20) 20 per cent. of 
1918 tariff. 

Additional interests: one, 
cent.; two, 12% per cent.; 
more, 15 per cent. - 


10 per 
three or 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS. 








The importance of read- 


Liability ing and thoroughly un- 
on Contract derstanding the provi- 
Bonds sions of a _ contract 


before signing a bond 
is illustrated in the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, says 
the “Fidelity Journal.” In that case the 
condition of the contract bond was 
that the contractor shall fully and 
faithfully perform all the conditions 
end covenants contained in the con- 
tract. In the bond there was no ref- 
erence whatever made to the payment 
cf labor and material bills. In the 
contract, however, the 
agreed that he would well and duly 
execute and perform the contract and 
would pay in full for all labor em- 
pioyed and material used jn the per- 
formance of the contract. It does not 
appear from the case that there was 
eny law which required the City of 
Warsaw, Wisconsin, to exact from the 
contractor a bond conditioned to pay 
for labor and material. The court held 
that the provisions ‘of the contract 
must be read into the bond and that 
the surety upon the contractor’s bond 
was liable for labor and material bills 
and that the furnishers of labor and 
material could maintain a direct right 
of action on the bond. Builders Lum- 
ber & Supply Company, vs. Chicago 
Bonding & Surety, 166 N. W., 320. 


* s * 
C. W. Bradford, of the 
How Agents Massachusetts Bon d- 
May Be ing at Los Angeles 
Classified does not believe in 
“hit or miss” methods 


in apvointing agents and one of the 
reasons for his success in building up 
one of our largest monthly payment 
agencies is his ability to study a pros- 
pective agent, determine his needs and 
¢evelop him into a permanent and 
prosperous insurance writer. How he 


classifies prospective agents is  ex- 
plained as follows: 
Class 1. A large number of men 


take up insurance after having failed 
in several other lines. They are gen- 
eral failures, therefore, they will have 
the same experience with insurance. 
I believe that this is the reason for 


the largest class of failures in our 
work. 
Class 2.. Men who take up insurance 


as a means of “easy money” and 
“easy time” and for the purpose of be- 
ing “their own boss.” They fail to 
find the “easy money,” therefore, quit. 
They usually have an “easy time” be- 
cause, as their own boss, they fail to 
demand of themselves what a real boss 
cemands of his employes—best efforts. 
Class 3. Men with the sole aim to 
sell insurance by any means—just so 
long as “they get theirs.” This class 
will create quite a stir for a time, but 
their race is short and disastrous. 


Class 4. Men who lack confidence 
in themselves and their company. 
They may be diligent and honest, but 
will never succeed until they feel that 
the goods they are offering to the pub- 
lic are worth the price and that when 
a sale is made both the seller and 
buyer are benefited. There is hope for 
this class of agents because they can 
acquire the needed confidence. 

Class 5. The agent who succeeds 
is the one who knows his line, who 
is endeavoring to give all a square 
deal, whois his. own. boss and is able 
to boss himself as well as he would 
fxpect to be bossed if he were work- 
ing for a salary and who has in view 
& successful future rather than quick 
returns for the present. 

In appointing an agent Mr. . Brad- 
ford endeavors to classify him in one 
of the five classes named above at his 
first interview, and then uses his in- 
fluence to bring out the qualities which 
the individual agent lacks. 





contractor. 


Agents know that num- 


Contractors’ -bers of large contracts 
Payroll are being awarded at 
Insurance present. Herein lies 


an opportunity of call- 
ing to the contractor’s attention the 
wisdom of protecting his payroll 
against robbery. A loss of payroll 
funds would seriously. embarrass the 
average contractor and might ruin his 
husiness entirely. ‘The payroll rob- 
bery policy form is liberal and the 
cost reasonable, the more protection 
being required the lower the rates. 
This insurance is sold as low as five 
cents. per thousand per week under 
annual policies. Can any careful busi- 
ness man afford to be without it? Ask 
your contractor clients that question. 
It is a tremendous field among contrac- 
tors and manufacturers and some 
agents are beginning to appreciate it. 
They are going to profit by their en- 
terprise.—“Fidelity Journal.” 

~ + * 


While the writing of new 
Watching business is supposed to 
One’s be the principal occupa- 
Renewals ‘tion of an _ insurance 
agent, there can be no 
auestion but 
curing the renewal of his business up- 
on each recurring premium due date 
is of most vital importance, not only 
to the company, but to himself. In 
the case of the company, the expense 
incident to issuing the policy, complet- 
ing the home office records, etc., ab- 
sorbs a considerable portion of the 
initial net premium. This being the 
case it is very essential that subse- 
quent premiums be received by the 
company. tin your case, it should be 
your constant aim to build up your 
business to the point at least where 
the renewal commission will guaran- 
te€e you competency when you no long- 
er care to actively engage in soliciting 
business. ‘This you can accomplish, 
es hundreds have done jin the past, 
and you are not going to admit that 
you are less capable of attaining what 
you set out to do than were any of 
those who have already reached the 
coveted goal.—‘The Fieldman.” 
* © . 


In the country of the 

Parable Americans there lived 

of Sloathful one who had followed 

Agent the business of a gen 

eral insurance agent 

for many years and had accumulated 

many friends, a comfortable fortune 

and a few Accident and Health policy- 

holders. And most of his Accident 

business was carried by men who also 

gave the general insurance agent 

large lines of fire and casualty insur- 
ance, 

In the same place there lived an 
arent of another company, and on a 
certain day he said to one of the gen- 
eral insurance agent’s policyholders 
*“Pehold, the Accident policy you are 
carrying is out of date. You have 
carried it five years. It does not in- 
sure you for this and will not cover 
that. Let me issue you a new and up 
to-date policy so that you may be fully 
protected, whether your days be long 
in the land, or you be suddenly snuffed 
out by accident.” 

And it came to pass that the man 
Icoked at the agent’s policy and found 
iz better than his old one—and took it. 

And when the general insurance 
agent heard of it he came in great 
haste and said to the man, “T will 
give you a policy better than the one 
vou have been carrying and better 
than this new one.” And it was true 
that he could do so. 

But the man said, “Out of my sight! 
Why did you not give me this better 
policy at last renewal’ date? I would 
not have heard of it except for this 
other agent.” And he would have 
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| “DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
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none of the general insurance agent’s 
best policy. 

And the general insurance agent 
mourned the loss of the policyholder 
leng and deeply, fearing that he would 
also lose his fire and casualty business. 
fo he immediately rewrote all his 
other old Accident policyholders for 
new and better policies, that the other 
agent might not induce them to lapse. 

“Co-ordinator.” 


TEACHING SAFETY 
Niany Universities (Expected to Include 

This Subject in Their 

Curricula 

An interesting work has been begun 
by the National Safety Council. A 
committee has been appointed, of which 
the general manager of the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau is chairman, on promoting safety 
education in technical schools and uni- 
versities. The National Safety Council 
has done an important work in the field 
of safety, but up to the present time. it 
has dealt with the more obvious, and, 
in a sense, superficial phases of the 
problem; ‘that is, propaganda looking 
toward the installation of safety de- 
vices and the awakening of interest in 


employers and employes in the safety 
movement. 

A Bureau representative, speaking of 
this, said: 

“The time has come, however, when 
the problem can be attacked more 
fundamentally and certainly we shall 
not get more truly at the heart of the 
problem than by making efforts to edu- 
cate our next generation of engineers, 
not only in the technique of safety, but 
so as to make them think safety in 
much the same way that they are now, 
trained to think in terms of efficiency 
and as architects are trained to think 
in terms of beauty. 

“A general letter was sent out by 
the committee to practically all the 
universities of the country and elicited 
a gratifying response. As a result of 
this a conference of Wastern univer- 
sities was held in New York at the 
close ‘of which a committee was ap- 
pointed which will co-operate with a 
similar, committee that.was appointed 
at a conference of the Western univer- 
sities held in Chicago, in connection 
with the meetings of the American 
Railway Engineers’ Association. It is 
the expectation of the committee that 
many of the universities beginning next 
year will introduce into their curricula 
a certain amount of safety work.” 
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Can you find no better use for your time than to spend the best part of 
it turning 362 pages every time you want to quote an automobile rate ? 


Compare the Simplicity of These Rates! 





THROW AWAY THAT CUMBERSOME RATE MANUAL 








The “Definite Value” Automobile Policy 


A clearly defined policy protecting an automobile owner—indemnifying for loss by fire, theft, ex- 
plosion and other hazards. 

It is simple in language, and definite in terms—it positively fixes the value of a car, during the life of 
the policy, on a basis determined by the men who made and sold the car. 

In the event of a total loss, it oan the amount of fixed value shown in the policy contract, thereby 
avoiding any controversy in settling and paying the loss. 

In the event of a partial loss, it pays for the repair or replacement of all parts, to the full extent of the 
damage. 

Compare the protection and the cost of this policy with other forms of automobile insurance. 


PREMIUM RATES 


All premiums are based on list price of car. Rates quoted are for each one hundred dollars of list price. 
The rate is not increased on renewal. Freight charges and war tax may be added to amount of insurance. 


Pleasure and Commercial Cars 








Full Cover 
Full Cover Excluding Theft 
Models Listing $2,500 or Over.............2645 $1.00 .80 cents 
Models Listing $1,000 to $2,500............... $1.50 =«. 80 cents 
Models Listing Under $1,000................. $2.00 .80 cents 
Extra Equipment, Including Theft— Extra Equipment Excluding Theft— 
Twice the rate charged for car. Same rate as charged for car. 
Electric Cars—All Models 
.75 cents for fire and theft. 
Collision Insurance Property Damage 
a= pone or damage above twenty-five dollars in Indemnity to extent of one thousand dollars for damage 
(For full cover add thirty-five dollars to all premiums.) done to property of others. 
Pleasure Cars Pleasure Cars 
In Cities under one hundred thousand population. oye : 
1%% of list price $15.00 minimum premium In Cities — ~ i's thousand population. 
In Cities over one hundred thousand population. a a 
2% of list price $25.00 minimum premium In Cities over one hundred thousand population. 
Commercial Cars Fifte ll 
Regardless of size of city. y ee ee Se 
2%% of list price $30.00 minimum premium Commercial Cars—Decline property damage. 











TERM POLICIES 


Two Years Insurance—One and three-quarter times annual rate. 

Three Years Insurance—Two and one-half times annual rate. 

Pro rata cancellation allowed on old insurance when new car purchased 
and insured. 


Taxi Cabs, “Jitneys,” Rented, Livery, Second-Hand Cars and Dealers’ Cars 
WILL NOT BE INSURED UNDER THIS FORM OF POLICY 




















THIS POLICY IS WRITTEN ONLY BY 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK THE NEW JERSEY 






















FIRE INSURANCE CO. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital $500,000 Capital $1,000,000 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 






























